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EBENEZER ELLIOTT AND THE STORY 
OF THE CORN LAWS. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT was born at the New Foundry, Masboro’, on 
March 17, 1791. His son Francis records: ‘‘ In the hurry and con- 
fusion attendant upon his birth, he was laid in a drawer, which was 
presently shut by another person who did not notice its contents, 
and the child was missing for some minutes and could not be 
found.” Had the baby not been discovered in time, this essay 
would not have been written. When well on in life, Ebenezer wrote 
an autobiography for the Atheneum, which as a piece of self- 
revelation ranks with the essays of Montaigne, the diary of 
Samuel Pepys, and some bits of Charles Lamb. Of this sketch I 
shall make much use without further reference. Of his mother he 
says : “Her whole life was a disease, a tale of pain terminated by 
death, one long sigh, yet she suckled eleven children and reared eight 
of them to adult age,” . . .‘‘ from her I inherited the nervous irritation, 
bashful awkwardness, miserable proneness to anticipate evil, that 
makes all existence catastrophe.” She was “all heart, sensitive 
and meekness, the slightest word, look, or tone of unkindness cut 
her to the quick, whilst a whole world of injuries could not arouse 
in her the shadow of a desire for revenge.” ... “She was a 
first-rate dreamer and a true believer in dreams.’ One day she 
told her son: “I had placed under my pillow a shank bone of 
mutton to dream upon; and I dreamed I saw a little broad-set, ill- 
favoured man, with black hair, black eyes, thick stob nose, and tup 
shins ; it was thy father.” This is not an idealised portrait, love in 
Yorkshire sees its idol clearly, and cherishes no illusions, This 
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blunt directness of speech permits no halo round its saints, The 
father’s opinions were as rude and ill-favoured as his features. He 
was a Jacobin in politics, and the grimmest of Calvinists in religion. 
He so loved to outrage propriety that he got the nickname of 
Devil Elliott. To show his contempt for the established clergy he 
got a friend of his, Tommy Wright, a tinker of Barnsley, to baptize 
Ebenezer. He loved to trace his descent from border thieves who 
lived on the cattle they stole impartially from English and Scotch, 
and thought in this way “he had made a good pedigree so far.” 
At the time of the birth of the poet he was a clerk at the 
Ironworks, with a salary of £60 or £70 a year, with house, candle, 
and coal. 


“ Well do I remember,” says the autobiography, “ those days of affluence 
and pit coal fires, for glowing fires we had; no fear of coal bills then.” 
“There at the New foundry under the room where I was born, in a little 
parlour like the cabin of a ship, yearly painted green and blessed with a 
beautiful thoroughfare of light, for there was no window tax in those days, 
he used to preach every fourth Sunday to persons who came from dis- 
tances of 12 to 14 miles to hear his tremendous doctrines of ultra-Calvinism 
and Hell hung round with span long children. On other days, pointing to 
the aquatint pictures on the walls, he delighted to declaim on the virtues 
of slandered Cromwell or of Washington the rebel, or, shaking his sides 
with laughter, explained the glories of the glorious victory of his Majesty's 
forces over the rebels at Bunker’s Hill. Here the reader has the key 
which unlocks all my future politics.” 


In the old Saxon phrase, “ stark man was he.” These grim 
fatalistic religions like rude climates seemtobreed strong men. Our 
Puritan ancestors had a most unlovely theology. This was the 
atmosphere in which this shrinking, sensitive boy, who took so much 
after his mother, was reared. ‘‘No wonder” he declares, “‘ I was utterly 
miserable through childhood.” In his sixth year he had the small- 
pox, which left him fearfully disfigured and blind for six months, 
and he never entirely recovered from its effects. ‘“ Healthy man,” he 
says, “is social, but in my childhood I had no associates although 
the neighbourhood swarmed with children I was alone, and this is 
perhaps one reason why I was deemed rather wanting in intellect.” 
At all his schools he was looked upon as hopelessly stupid. His 
first experience was at a dame school kept by one Nanny Sykes; 
from thence he went to Hollis School, where the master, Joseph 
Ramsbotham, an estimable man, had to teach 150 boys of all ages, 
without any help, as there were no monitors in those days. Under 
this system the clever lads only were really looked after, and the 
backward ones, among whom was Ebenezer, were neglected. He 
was a brooding boy, with an early inclination to think on his own 
lines ; so here he was taught to write, and nothing more. ”: In his 
ninth year came the great adventure of his life. A great pan was 
cast for his uncle, who lived a long way off at Thurleston. When 
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the pan was loaded on the waggon, our poet hid himself under the 
hay. As he travelled he says, “I have not forgotten how much I 
was excited by the solemnity of the night and its shooting stars, 
until I arrived at Thurleston about four o'clock in the morning.” 
His uncle kept the little stowaway for eighteen months, and sent him 
to a school at Penistone, where he made some little progress. The 
young vagabond soon hungered for his mother, and spent his 
evenings wretchedly, watching the sunset in the direction where his 
home at Masboro’ lay. At the end of this exile he was sent again to 
Hollis School, and here he says, ‘I found the easiest way to get my 
sums done was to let John Ross do them for me, and this added to 
my reputation for duncery at home.” By this contrivance he got 
into the rule of three without knowing numeration, addition, sub- 
traction, or division. The boys were keener sighted than the 
schoolmaster or father, as he says, “1 have an impression I was 
rather looked up to by my schoolfellows, I cannot tell why. I 
never fought, and I think they must have suspected me to be rather 
wanting in learned accomplishments.” ‘The little lad must have been 
a thorn in the flesh of his irascible and overbearing father. As a 
final experiment, an entire change was tried, and he was sent to 
Dalton School, two miles from Masboro’. Thence he started in the 
morning with his dinner in his pocket, but he eat it on his way. I 
recollect when I lived at West Derby, and had to walk across the 
fields to the Collegiate Institution, I used to do the same thing, and 
find from inquiries it is a common practice among healthy boys 
similarly circumstanced, It lightens the burden and helps to pass the 
time, In the summer months of the second year he found school 
irksome, and as he was fond of the country he often played truant, 
then at night, to avoid awkward questions from his father, slunk 
into bed without supper, “ which to a lad who took care to eat his 
dinner soon after breakfasting could not be convenient.” At this 
school he must have found another accommodating John Ross as he 
advanced into decimals, still not knowing how to do a sum in simple 
division. If you want to make a boy look likea fool, or, worse still, 
to fancy he is a fool, treat him in this way, ‘Oh the misery,” he 
cries, “of reading without having learned to spell.” You may 
recollect John Stuart Mill was constantly incurring the displeasure 
of his father by inability to solve difficult problems for which he 
had not the necessary knowledge. Don’t, I pray you, extend the 
analogy, for I know of no two boys more unlike than were young 
Mill and Ebenezer Elliott, Still all the backwardness of Elliott's 
youth was caused by him being given tasks for which he had not 
the requisite grounding. At the end of his fourteenth year his 
mind began to make efforts for itself; but this awakening had no 
outward show, so at sixteen he was taken from school altogeth-r, 
and put to work in the foundry, to see whether hard labour would 
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make him learn his counting, as “arithmetic is called in Yorkshire.” 
His handsome brother Giles was the show member of the family, 
and posed as being much abler, just as Gilbert Burns in boyhood 
was looked upon as cleverer than Robert. Ebenezer felt some pangs 
when he came home dirty after his day’s work in the foundry, to see 
Giles so smart"and clean in the counting-house, or showing his 
drawings or reading aloud to an admiring circle, 

This drove Ebenezer still more in upon himself, and he would go 
and fly his kite or swim his ship along the canal bank. He was the 
best kite maker in the parish, and a good boat maker, and could 
make a frying pan, although he was such a dunce, Irom sixteen 
to twenty-three he tells how he worked for his father at Masboro’ 
as laboriously as any servant he had, and without wages, except an 


occasional shilling or two in pocket money. Here, as he found 
‘himself as capable as any other labourer, he first gained some con- 


fidence in himself. When he could play the man among his fellows, 
he unfortunately chose as his theatre the village alehouse, the 
“ York Keelman,” At the same time he was strongly impressed by 
a local preacher, and seldom missed attending chapel. Masboro’ had 
no evening classes, lectures or place of rational entertainment, the 
Mechanics’ Institute movement came later. He was saved from 
becoming a sot in a curious way. One Sunday he went to see his 
Aunt Robinson, a worthy woman who managed to keep herself 
respectable, and bring up her two sons decently on an income of 
£30 a year. He fancied his aunt received him rather coldly ; he 
had been drunk a night or two before, and in his shamed self- 
consciousness thought she had got wind of it, Whether this was so 
or not she had the sense to hold her tongue, and engaged his atten- 
tion by showing him some numbers she was taking in of Sowerby’s 
English Botany, with coloured plates. 


“J am proud of that work,” he said in after life to his friend Thomas 
Lister, “it made a poet of me. My aunt showed me how to draw the 
figures exactly by holding the plates with a thin piece of paper before 
them to the pane—-it acted like a charm, and led me to the fields and 
woods to search out these floral treasures. It was the turning point of 
my life which decided whether I was to be a man or a malt swill.” 


There are points when a small rock will divert a stream, and 
some little incident re-colour the whole of life. Ebenezer’s con- 
version was unique, since it led him to desert chapel as well as ale- 
house. After this he spent his Sundays botanising in a loving but 
unsystematic fashion. He collected, copied, and dried his flowers, 
making a specimen book of them, which he pompously called his 
hortus siccus, His neighbours, incapable of the notion of loving 
flowers for their own sake, thought him a little queer, and used to 
ask him what disease he was going to cure with his collection of 
herbs. This hobby filled his life, until he chanced to hear his 
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brother Giles read the first book of Z7'homson’s Scasons, wherein are 
described the polyanthus and the auricula, With his practical turn 
he got hold of the book for himself, and tested the description by 
the living flowers, and being satisfied cried, “ Here is botany in 
verse.” 

This opened another window in his mind, and he started poetising 
on his own account. He had always been fond of poetry, and tells 
how, when only twelve, he almost knew the Bible by heart, and 
could repeat when fifteen, without missing a word, the first, second, 
and sixth books of Paradise Lost. Self-education began, but he 
stumbled along the path of learning without any sensible guide. 
Versifying led him by some unexplained impulse to attempt French. 
He found he could learn his lessons with ease, but unfortunately he 
forgot them with equal facility, Next he tackled Murray's English 
Grammar, but he got hold of the key, so thought he would work 
through the book backwards, and he never got to the first page. 
He was unable to master a single rule, but by dint of thinking out 
sentences for himself he says, ‘ I flatter myself I can write Mnglish 
as well as Samuel Johnson, and detect errors in a greater author, 
Samuel Bailey.” Johnson we know, but where is Bailey? While 
floundering on the sea of learning in this fashion he had the luck to 
get in contact with good books. A poor curate left a legacy of some 
to his father, ‘There were so few novels at the time that had he 
wished he could not have passed his life like many reading nothing 
else. Like young Beauchamp, when he read, he liked to have a 
bone in his mouth. In his own words: 
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“‘T never could read a feeble book through; it follows that I read 
masterpieces only, the best thoughts of the best minds. After Milton 
Shakespeare, then Ossian, then Junius, with my father’s Jacobinism as a 
commentary. Paine’s Common Sense, Swift's Tale of a T'ub, Joan of Are, 
Schiller’s obbers, Burge’s Leonora, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and long 
afterwards Tasso, Dante, De Stael, Schlegel, Hazlitt, and the WrstminstER 
Review.” 


A curious medley, but composed of strong simples. He never 
had the discipline of a regular course of study, so his mind lacked 
balance and any comprehensive outlook. Late in life, he writes 
to a friend, “ You ask if I am eloquent? Yes, when I get the 
steam up. But I cannot master details well.” He saw keenly, 
but narrowly, he lacked the sense of proportion which systematic 
culture alone gives. Emphatically a self-made man, he did not, as 
has been said most such men do, worship his maker. His criticism of 
himself is always shrewd, and shows perception of his shortcomings. 
In his seventeenth year he started as a poet by the publication of 
The Vernal Walk, and henceforward filled the poet’s corner of 
Tait’s Magazine or the Sheficld and Rotherham Independent 
newspaper; bat he remained comparatively unknown until in 1831 his 
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Ranter and Corn Law Rhymes brought him fame. After he left his 
father's workshop in 1804, when twenty-three years old, his life 
story for a space becomes obscure. He clearly married at Rotherham, 
but whom or when I cannot tell you. He got a little fortune with 
his wife, but it did him no good, as he invested it in a business 
already insolvent and overburthened, He passed several years in 
hopeless efforts and hopeless hopes and yearnings to retrieve the 
desperate affair. He lost the last penny he had in it, and found an 
asylum under the roof of his wife’s maiden sisters, with whom he 
spent many months in a state of wretchedness. He endeavoured 
to beat down despair by writing poems and painting landscapes in 
oil from views in the neighbourhood. It was not until 1821 when 
he was forty that the tide turned. His sisters-in-law, still having 
faith in him, scraped together £150, with which borrowed money he 
started a business as an iron dealer in Sheffield, In his vernacular 
he says, ‘‘ my capital tippled right over my head,” which being 
translated means it soon doubled itself. Poet as he was by pro- 
fession, in trade he was a Yorkshireman, and prudently kept the two 
departments separate. Here he made sometimes as much as £20 a day. 
Success begat success, and he became an independent man with a 
small fortune. His place of business, however, contained indications 
of his art. In the centre of his warehouse stood a bust of 
Shakespeare, and his counting-house held casts of Ajax, Achilles, 
and Napoleon. Stanton, an American author, paid a visit about 
this time, and describes how he met 


“ burly ironmonger, rapid in speech, glowing with enthusiasm, putting 
and answering a dozen questions in a breath, eulogising American 
republicanism and denouncing British aristocracy, throwing sarcasms at 
the Duke of Wellington and anointing General Jackson with the oil of 
flattery, pouring out a flood of racy talk about Church establishments, 
poetry and politics, the price of corn, and the price of iron... but a 
true poet, a worshipper of nature, full of grace and sweetness and with a 
heart (apart from the accursed politics) overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness.” 


It was not until this time of business success that Elliott truly 
found himself, In all good works in Sheffield he was active, stirring 
in political agitation, lectaring inthe Mechanics’ Institute on poetry 
and literature, but blackballed by the Literary and Philosophical 
Society on account of his rampant radicalism. His truest work in 
poetry was done a} this period ; it was not until 1829, when he pub- 
lished his longest and best poem, the Village Patriarch, that 
he mixed political matters with his verse. ‘The preface is his first 
blast against the Corn Laws. He was then past the meridian of 
life. The Ranter and the first Corn Law Rhymes came out in 
1831. These poems are fall of passionate protest against the evils 
of the time, filled with prophetic fury. In them he is obsessed by 
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one idea, violent and unmeasured in its wrathful expression. In 
the Village Patriarch he makes this apology for his fierceness : 


“Oh that my poetry were like the child 
That gathers daisies from the lap of May 
With prattle sweeter than the blooming wild ! 
It then might teach poor wisdom to be gay 
As flowers and birds and rivers all at play, 
And winds that make the voiceless clouds of morn 
Harmonious. But, distempered if not mad, 
I feed on nature's bane and mess with scorn, 
1 would not, could not if I would, be glad, 
But like shade loving plants am happiest sad. 
My heart once soft as woman’s tear is gnarl'd 
With gloating on the ills I cannot cure,” 


In walking outin the country with his friend Philips, he cried, “ God 
has given us food to eat and man the tyrant has taxed it, and these 
beautiful birds singing os if there were no sorrow in the world. Ye 
break my heart, ye little birds!” and turned his eyes brimful of 
tears to the unconscious mueicians, ‘he plain question is, was 
Elliott mad on the Corn Laws, or did the misery of the people justify 
his outbursts? Was the pitiful condition of the poor at the time 
due to natural causes or to direct misgovernment by the landed class 
in its own interest? These questions cannot be answered without 
a studious reference to history, and I must ask your careful atten- 
tion to some figures, When Llliott was born there was comparative 
Free ‘Trade, as foreign corn was allowed to be imported as long as 
British wheat was maintained at the moderate price of 48s. per 
quarter, In 1791 this price was raised to 50s. a quarter. Being 
in the full flood of the Tory reaction, whilst the war with I'rance 
filled men’s minds, the landlords became more greedy, and pro- 
hibited competition until British wheat sold for 63s, a quarter. 
Protection once given, the cry is always for more, so after peace 
came and all the ports were open, no foreign wheat was allowed to 
be imported while English wheat sold at less than 80s, a quarter. 
The landlords, still having all the power in an unreformed Parlia- 
ment, were determined to wring every penny they could out of the 
necessities of the people. 80s. a quarter may not carry any vivid 
impression without some illustration. This year the average price of 
British wheat has been about 30s, a quarter, and the 2lb, loaf ranges 
from 24d. to 8d. At 80s. the price of the 2lb. loaf was 10d., so 
that nothing but black bread could be eaten by the poor, if they 
could even get that. In 1822 there was a slight relaxation, foreign 
corn might come in when the home price was 70s. a quarter. In 
1828 there was more tinkering with the staple food, a sliding scale 
was introduced, the daty varied with the price, but the landlords 
protected themselves by heavier duties as the price lowered. The 
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argument was, that the prosperity of agriculture, which speaking 
nakedly meant high rents, was the backbone of England’s greatness, 
It was argued thus, if the price of corn was not kept up to the 
highest point people could bear, land would be thrown out of 
cultivation, men out of work, rent would fall, rates would rise, and 
speedy ruin overtake the country. Fright at the excesses of the 
French Revolution gave us forty years of unmitigated Tory govern- 
ment. The Opposition was so small that it had not to be reckoned 
with. What was lost sight of was the entire change in the indus- 
trial features of the country. In 1793 the whole population of 
Great Britain and Ireland amounted to 14,000,000, in 1815 the 
population, in spite of the losses by prolonged war, had risen to 
19,000,000 and agriculture was no longer the chief industry, it had 
taken decidedly a secondary place. In the interval there had been 
@ vast improvement in our roads and means of internal communica- 
tion. In 1820 Sir Walter Scott notes the remarkable fact that so 
much had the roads been ameliorated that he was-able with post 
horses to do the journey between Edinboro’ and London at the 
average speed of ten miles an hour. The Duke of Bridgewater, 
being in 1758 disappointed in love, turned his attention to the con- 
struction of canals, and from that time a network of waterway had 
spread, affording what remains until to-day the cheapest and best 
means of carriage of heavy material. There had been a series of 
remarkable practical inventions. Steam had begun to be employed 
profitably as a motive power. Our iron industries had greatly 
expanded, and cousequent new coal fields opened. Machinery had 
superseded hand labour, and a succession of wonderful inventions 
revolutionised the textile industries. In short, Great Britain had 
been silently changed from an agricultural into a manufacturing 
country, but the whole of the power remained on the agricultural 
side, and everything was sacrificed to that interest. As Byron 
writes in the Age of Bronze: 


“ For what were all the country patriots born, 
To hunt and vote, and raise the price of corn?” 


“No down with everything, and up with rent.” : 


Byron’s view of the country gentleman of the time is only partial ; 
whilst amusing himself by bull baiting, cock‘fighting, and patronising 
prize fights, he was not neglectful of his own interests in other 
ways. He was busy all the while appropriating the common lands 
of the country. Yon cannot call it robbery, because it was all done 
with the sanction of his repreeentatives in Parliament. Between 
1760 and 1833 7,000,000 acres were made into private property by 
successive Enclosure Acts. The park walls of the lords of the manor 
had stretched octopus-like until they had gathered in about 10,000 
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square miles of waste land. Admitting that the reclamation of these 
largely uncultivated wastes would be for the benefit of the country 
at large, if Parliament had only given a 99 years’ lease in place of 
absolute freehold, what a magnificent inheritance would the British 
people have entered into as the leases fell in! 7,000,000 acres will 
convey a clearer picture when I tell you it amounts to one-eighth of 
the total area of the Jand and water of the island of (treat Britain. 
Was legalised robbery ever done on a grander scale? The labourers 
who had on these commons built their cottages, cultivated little 
patches, and pastured a few geese or sheep, were unceremoniously 
ousted. ‘* Before the enclosures,” a labourer said to Arthur Young, 
“TI had a good garden, kept two cows, and was getting on. Nowl 
cannot keep so much as a goose, and am poor and wretched.” You 
may now understand these lines of Elliott: 


‘Where is the Common once with blessings rich, 
The poor man’s Common? Like the poor man’s flitch 
"Tis gone to bloat the idle and the proud, 
To raise high rents and lower low profits. Oh! 
To-morrow of the Furies, thou art slow!” 


As the people got poorer and poorer did rents rise? Well, between 
1795 and 1815 rents rose in Scotland from £2,000,000 to 
£5,278,000, and in England the total rent roll was doubled in the 
same period. In twenty-three years, 1789 to 1812, the rent of 
some farms in Essex sprang from 10s. to 50s. an acre, and in 
Berkshire and Wiltshire between 1790 and 1810 from 14s. to 70s. 
an acre. During;the war, as our navy had swept the seas and 
Great Britain was the only country in Europe that had escaped 
invasion, the trade of the world had centred in the British Empire. 
The Government was a large purchaser of agricultural produce, and 
everything tended to bloat the position of the landowner and 
capitalist, without in any way alleviating the hardships to which 
the poor were exposed. The anticipations of increased trade on 
the establishment of peace were woefully disappointed. The con- 
tinental ports were opened, but the countries were too impoverished 
to create any effective demand for our wares, and the Corn Laws 
forbad them giving us food in exchange for our jmanufactures. 
With peace we had ceased to be the dumping ground and place of 
exchange for the world. In place of the expected boom our im- 
ports were’ reduced 20 per cent. and exports 16 per cent., and 
famine stalked through the streets of our cities. From 1816 to 
1842 the condition of the people became every day more degraded 
and more miserable, while the income of the upper classes was 
doubled. The petitions and meetings of a starving populace were 
treated as sedition. Ministers, between a real or pretended fear of 
revolution, sat on the safety valve. The stamp duty on newspapers, 
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which in 1789 had been 24d., in 1815 was raised to 4d., and as in 
addition the advertisements and the paper were taxed no journal 
could be sold under 7d. Most of the labourers were reduced to 
pauperism. In 1760 the total poor rates amounted to £1,250,000, 
in 1796 Parliament sanctioned outdoor relief, and the rate in 1814 
reached £6,000,000, in 1818 it had risen to £7,870,000 per annum. 
The number of paupers was 1,040,000 in 1801, 1,840,000 in 1811, 
1,500,000 in 1821, 1,700,000 in 1826, 1,850,000 in 1827. What 
a tale of misery and dependence these figures tell! Paupers were 
bred like rabbits; the more children they had the more relief. 
Most farmers preferred to employ labourers in receipt of parish 
allowance, as they would work for less wages. If any man re- 
mained independent he had less chance of employment. If a 
parish wanted to get rid of a prostitute or a drunken or an old 
woman, they offered a dowry with her, and the £2 or £3 tempted 
some poor wretch to marry her. The aggregate poor rate might 
thus be increased, but the burthen was thrown on another parish. 
The introduction of machinery always brings temporary deprivation 
to the hand-workers. These would have been gradually absorbed 
by the factories but for the poverty that checked home consump- 
tion, and the prohibition of exchange with foreign countries for food, 
until home wheat rose to famine prices. If you don’t care to 
trouble with history take hold of such a novel as Ruth to learn the 
wretched condition of the operative. 


‘“ Bread-taxed weaver, all can see 
What that tax hath done for thee, 
And thy children vilely clad 
Singing hymns for shameful bread 
Till the stones of every street 
Know their little naked feet.” 


So sang Elliott, and history is his justification. In such a con- 
dition of things can you wonder at the boiling anger which moved 
his pen ? 

“« My feelings,” he said, “are hammered until they become ‘ cold 
short,’ and habit can no longer bend them to courtesy ; they snap 
and fly off in sarcasms.” ‘If devils were lords in England,” 
shrieked Elliott, ‘‘could they do more than tax our bread?” The 
Government had no answer to the people’s cries excepting harsher 
repressive measures. More people were hanged in England than 
in the whole continent of Europe. Elliott saw the immediate 
relief of the distress in the opening our ports and free exchange, 
and thus, in a temperate mood, apostrophises Free Trade : 


“‘ Look on the clouds, the streams, the earth, the sky, 
Lo! all is interchange and harmony. 
Where is the gorgeous pomp which yesternoon 
Curtained yon orb with amber fold on fold ? 
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Behold it in the blue of Rivelin borne 

To feed the all-feeding seas! The molten gold 
Is flowing pale in Loxley’s crystal cold 

To kindle into beauty tree and flower 

And wake to verdant life hill, dale and plain ; 
Cloud trades with river, and exchange is power ; 
But should the clouds, the trees, the winds disdain 
Harmonious intercourse, nor dew nor rain 
Would forest crown the mountains; airless day 
Would blast on Kinderscont, the healthy glow. 
No purply green would meeken into grey 

O’er Don at eve; no sound of river’s flow 
Disturb the sepulchre of all below.” 


Note the painter's eye for colour in these beautiful lines. He 
rarely dealt with the question in this suave manner. He was too 
deeply moved. 
“ Hard, hard to bear are want and toil, 
As thy worn features tell ! 


But wealth is armed with fortitude 
And bears thy sufferings well.” 


This was more than Elliott could do. In lines like the following 
he boils over with indignation : 


“Cacep Rats. 


‘* Ye coop us up and tax our bread 

And wonder why we pine, 

But ye are fat and round and red 
And filled with tax-bought wine. 

Thus twelve rats starve, while three rats thrive 
(Like you on mine and me), 

When fifteen rats are cooped alive 
With food for nine and three. 


“ Haste! Havoc’s torch begins to glow, 

The ending is begun. 

Make haste! Destruction thinks ye slow, 
Make haste to be undone. 

Why are ye called ‘ my. lord’ and ‘squire’ 
While fed by mine and me, 

And wringing food and clothes and fire 
From bread-tax’d misery ? 


““ Make haste, slow rogues! prohibit trade, 

Prohibit honest gain, 

Turn all the good that God hath made 
To fear and hate and pain. 

Till beggars all, assassins all 
All cannibals we be, 

And death shall have no funeral 
From shipless sea to sea,” 


This is bitter to savagery. My next illustration is in the same 
mood, but brings out his opposition to physical force. Notwith- 
standing his righteous wrath he was always a passive resister. . 
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“ They tax our bread, they eat our souls, 

They brutalise despair ; 

They mock the victims they embrute, 
And cry, ‘ What beasts they are!’ 

Their talk is still of guns and swords ; 
But soon their pride shall see 

We need no swords to conquer slaves 
And set the tyrants free. 


“We bought my lord the hat he wears, 

We bought his lady’s gown; 

We bought the squire his coach and four, 
But wish he’d use his own. 

Arms! Let them prate of gun and lance, 
Nor gun nor lance need we. 

What! turn our fetters into swords ? 
No—set our tyrants free. 


*“ Oh, would they swop for honest bread 

The chains they forge and wear, 

From heav’n to visit man on earth 
The angels would repair ! 

But soon our light shall teach their gloom 
What mind can do and be; 

We'll forge no fetters into swords, 
But set our tyrants free.” 


In his appeals to the feelings in the Corn Law Rhymes, Elliott 
had a wide range. He did not always strike the same chord. 
Here is one of pure pathos: 


“Child, is thy father dead ? 

Father is gone. 

Why did they tax his bread ? 
God's will be done. 

Mother has sold her bed, 
Better to die than wed. 

Where shall she lay her head, 
Home we have none ? 


‘ Father clammed thrice a week, 
God’s will be done. 
Long for work did he seek, 
Work he found none. 
Tears on his hollow cheek 
Told what no tongue could speak: 
Why did his master break ? 
God’s will be done. 


“ Doctor said air was best, 

Food we had none, 

Father with panting breast 
Groaned to be gone. 

For he is with the blest. 
Mother says death is best, 

We have no place of rest, 
Yes, ye have one.” 


All injustice awoke him. The closing of footpaths on the top of 
the enclosure of commons greatly roused his ire ;. 
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** Wolves with the hearts of devils 
They steal our footpaths too, 
The poor man’s walk they take away, ' 
The solace of his only day, 
Where now unseen the flowers are blowing 
And all unheard the stream is flowing, 
What worse could devils do? 


*‘ In solitude unbroken, 
Where rills and rivers glide, 
The lover’s elm, itself a grove, 
Laments the absent voice of love. 
How blest I oft sat there with Fanny, 
When tiny Jem and little Annie 
Were fairies at my side! 


“ Oh! dew-dropped rose! O woodbine ! 
They close the bowery way 
Where oft my father’s father strayed 
And with the leaves and sunbeams played, 
Or like the river by the wild wood 
Ran with that river in his childhood, 
The gayest child of May. 


“ Where little feet o’er bluebells 
Pursued the sun-blest bee 
No more the child-loved daisy hears 
The voice of childhood’s hopes and fears, 
Thrush ! never more by thy lone dwelling, 
Where fountained vales thy tale are telling, 
Will childhood startle thee ! 


“ Wolves with the heart of devils, 
Their country’s shame and curse, 
The poor man’s path they take away 
His solace on the Sabbath day ; 
The sick heart’s dewy path of roses, 
Where day’s eye lingers ere it closes, 
Could hell’s worst fiends do worse ?” 


All his previous poems had fallen flat, but the Ranter and the 
Corn Law Rhymes gained him recognition. Every Liberal 
newspaper, and, with one or two exceptions, all the reviews and 
magazines, reviewed them, he says, “in a generous and manly 
spirit.” But in 1831 the campaign against the Corn Laws was 
only beginning. The battle raged round them for many bitter 
years. In 1839 the great Anti-Corn Law League of Manchester 
was founded, and the irregular forces of opposition were marshalled 
into a regular army under Cobden and Bright. Every foot of the 
way had to be fought. Cobden’s quiet convincing eloquence 
finally won the day. In 1845 he made in the House of Commons 
his great speech on Dairy Farming, which led to the conversion of 
Peel. As argument was linked to argument with cumulative force 
and compelled conviction, the Tories said, “Why does not Peel 
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answer? Peel must answer this.” Peel was making notes for a 
reply, but finally crumpled them up and threw them away, saying 
audibly, ‘‘ Those may answer him who can, I cannot.” What re- 
mained of resistance was washed away by the rains in 1845, and 
in 1846 repeal was carried. At the time what were the country 
patriots doing in the intervals between hunting and dining and 
keeping up prices and rents? They were eking out lowered wages 
by parish relief. In 1844 they felt what the poor most needed in 
their misery was good advice. The Royal Society of Agriculture, 
with a membership of 6000 over-fed English gentlemen, dined well 
at Derby in 1844. They had a splendid feast, and the tempting 
bill of fare was printed on satin paper with letters of gold. At 
the same time they issued in their Journal some notable instructions 
to the poor, how they may luxuriate on their simple means. The 
Journal points out how a pasty made of any kind of meat or fruit 
rolled up in suet or lard, with a couple of ounces of bacon and half 
a pound of raw potatoes thinly sliced and slightly seasoned, carried 
in a man’s pocket when he goes to work a good distance from home, 
is ample for his dinner. How potatoes are the most nourishing of 
roots, besides having the advantage of better filling the stomach. 
But the Royal Agricultural Society is at its best when it comes to 
bones. It says: 


“‘ The liquor in which any meat is boiled should always be saved for the 
making of soup, and the bones even of fish should also be preserved ; for 
although quite bare of meat, yet if stewed down for several hours, they 
will yield a species of broth which along with pease or oatmeal will make 
a good soup. A lot of bones may always be got from the butchers for 
twopence, and they are never scraped so clean as not to have some scraps 
of meat adhering tothem. This done they should be boiled again in the 
same manner, but for a longer time, and the broth may be made the next 
day into a stew of rice. Nor is this all; for the bones, if again boiled for 
a still longer time, will once more yield a nourishing broth which may be 
made into pea soup, and when this is done with (for, alas, everything mortal 
has an end) may be sold to the crusher or pounded by yourself, and used 
as manure for your garden.” 


A noble duke even improved on this excellent advice how to make 
ends meet by the suggestion that a pinch of currie powder put into 
boiling water would make a nourishing diet for the poor. When 
these were the only proposals of a class waxing richer out of an 
unrighteous monopoly can you wonder at Chartist riots or the 
bitterness of Ebenezer Elliott? Ifthe Corn Laws were repealed 
the landlords threatened to emigrate. I recollect John Bright at 
the Philharmonic Hall telling this story. He put the threatened 
exodus of landlords before a peasant in Hampshire, who at first was 
puzzled, and only after some time replied, “‘ They bain’t a-going to 
take the land wi’ them, be they?” They are with us to this day, 
and hoping to put upon us again the burthen from which after a 
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prolonged and terrible struggle we were relieved of in 1849. In 
one of Marriot’s novels the young woman who had a baby illegiti- 
mately sought an excuse in the fact that it was only a little one. 
So at first the impost is only to be slight, one which we can hardly 
feel, but depend upon it if once submitted to like the baby it will 
grow. 

In this history of the Corn Laws I have apparently travelled far 
from Elliott, but to appreciate the man the retrospect was imperative. 
He was part of the struggle, a man fighting against tremendous 
odds. Unless we can bring home to ourselves a vivid picture of the 
misery of the time, see as it were the pinched faces around, feel to 
the full extent the terrible condition of the poor, ill fed, poorly 
clad, hovering on the brink of starvation, his verse seems but 
intemperate raving, frenzied denunciation inspired by class hatred. 
The fact that his stormiest protests were fully justified, brands the 
ruling caste with indelible shame. The Corn Law Rhymes flout the 
cry Art for Art’s sake, they are Art for Man’s sake, to me a much 
higher view. In reply to the “elegant critics” who complained 
that ‘“‘the union of poetry with politics is always hurtful to the 
politics and fatal to the poetry,” he replied : 


‘“‘ Why should the sensitive bard take less interest than other men in 
those things that concern mankind? The contrary is true and must be 
true. All true and lasting poetry is rooted in the business of life; all 
genuine poets are fervid politicians, What is poetry but impassioned 
truth, philosophy in its essence, the spirit of that bright consummate 
flower whose root is in our bosom?” 


Elliott never lost touch of the actual, he was not in the least a 
mystic, he wrote of what he saw and felt. Prosperity did not make 
him complacent, It was when he was fairly well off, he wrote : 


“T bought his coffin with my bed, 
My gown bought earth and prayer, 

I pawned my mother’s ring for bread, 
I pawned my father’s chair.” 


He believes in work. Idleness has no charms for him, Better rub 


than rust: 
‘“‘Tdler, why lie down to die ? 
Better rub than rust. 
Hark! the lark sings in the sky, 
‘ Die, when die thou must.’ 
Day is waking, leaves are shaking. 
Better rub than rust. 


“ In the grave there’s sleep enough. 
Better rub than rust. 

Death perhaps is hunger proof, 
Die when die thou must. 

Men are mowing, breezes blowing. 
Better rub than rust. 
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“He who will not work shall want, 
Nought for nought is just. 
Won't do, must do, when he can’t, 
Better rub than rust, 
Bees are flying, sioth is dying, 
Better rub than rust.” 


His strenuous philosophy gave no room for Socialism. Hard work 
and freedom of exchange were his panacea. At communism and 
equality he mocks in 


“ Butiy Ipie’s PRAvEr. 


“ Lord, send us weeks of Sundays, 
A saint’s day every day. 
Shirts gratis, ditto breeches, 
No work and double pay. 
Tell short and long, they’re both short now, 
To slow and fast, one meed allow. 
Let Louis Blanc take Ashley’s cow 
And Richard give her hay.” 


Although erratic in his attendance at chapel and vague in his 
religious opinions he was always a pious man. In his last preface, 
and he was very fond of long prefaces to his poems, he wrote ; 


‘“‘T thank the readers of my first two volumes. They are, I believe, 
mostly poor people, who would have bought more of my books if they had 
not wanted bread; and the sale, no doubt, will keep place with their pro- 
gress in knowledge, virtue, and freedom.” [Bravo, Ebenezer!] “I know 
not whether my publisher is satisfied—I trust he is; but, for myself, I am 
sufficiently rewarded if my poetry has led one poor despairing victim of mis- 
rule from the alehouse to the fields; if I have been chosen by God to show 
his desolated heart that, though his wrongs may be heavy and his fall deep, 
and though the spoiler is yet abroad, still in the green lanes of England 
the primrose is still blowing, and on the mountain-top the lonely fir, point- 
ing with her many fingers to our Father in heaven—to Him whose 
wisdom is at once inscrutable and indubitable, and to whom ages are as a 
moment—to Him who has created another and better world for all who 
act nobly or suffer unjustly here; a world of river-feeding mountains, to 
which the oak will come in his strength and the ash in her beauty—of 
climbing streams and elmy vales, where the wild flowers of our country, 
and among them the little daisy, will not refuse to bloom,” 


Elliott never moved very far from the place where he was born. 
The country he so much loved was in its main features bare and 
exposed, a country of wild moors and clouded hill tops, broken, for 
nature has no monotony, by rivulet and river, with bosky dells 
where the birds sang and the flowers blew. People travelled little 
in those days except for business or necessity. The annual holiday 
at the seaside had not come into vogue, folks somehow did without 
change of air. At sixty Elliott was able to say, ‘I have never 
been twenty miles out of England, nor seen Cumberland, Wales or 
Scotland.” Whilst at,Sheffield he only moved twice; he went from 
Burgess Street to Gibraltar Street, Shalesmoor, and then he took a 
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handsome villa at Upper Thorpe, where he could see Sheffield 
smoking at his feet. He was only moved by the commercial crisis 
of 1837: 


“ In 1837,” he writes, “I ought to have retired from all business, as I 
then intended, being aware that without Free Trade no tradesmen could 
be safe... . But my unwillingness to lead an idle life (which, being 
interpreted, means my unwillingness to resign the profits of business) 
tempted me to wait the crash—a crash unlike any other crashes in my 
experience.” 


In the panic he lost fully one-third of his savings, but after doing 
something to help to set up his six boys, got out of the melée with 
about £6000, and finally left Sheffield to establish himself on a small 
freehold he had bought at Hargate Hill, near Great Houghton, and 
about six miles from Barnsley. Here he spent the rest of his life. 
His heart was torn at leaving the hills and rivers, the quiet paths he 
knew so well. Rivelin he most loved: 


“ Beautiful river! Goldenly shining, 
Where, with the cistus, woodbines are twining, 
(Birklands around thee, mountains above thee), 
Rivelin wildest! Do I not love thee? 


“Why do I love thee, heart-breaking river ; 
Love thee and leave thee? Leave thee for ever! 
Never to see thee, where the storms greet thee ! 
Never to hear thee, rushing to meet me. 


‘“* Never to hail thee, joyfully chiming, 
Beauty in music, sister of Wyming, 
Playfully mingling, laughter and sadness, 
Ribbledin’s sister! Sad in thy gladness. 


*‘ Oh, when thy poet, weary reposes, 
Coffined in slander, far from thy roses, 
Tell slave and tyrant (heart-breaking river), 
Tell them I lov’d thee, love thee for ever !” 


In this as in many of his songs he makes much by haunting 
repetition, a musical recurrence to the same phrase. His friends 
prophesied sadly on the effect of retirement from the old haunts, 
from the bustle and the strife, and the stern joy of conflict; but he 
was getting prematurely old and worn out. His vehement spirit 
had fretted its puny tenement to decay. In May, 1838, he was 
afflicted by a spasmodic affection of the nerves, caused or exasperated 
by excitement of any kind, and particularly public speaking. On 
December 21, 1839, he wrote: “‘I am warned that I cannot speak 
at public meetings without danger of sudden death.” His timely 
retreat saved him. Speaking to his friend Philips, he said : 


‘* People laughed at me for buying this little estate, and thought I 
should soon die of ennui, so far removed as I am from friends, companions, 
Von. 162.—No. 5. 2L 
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and the conveniences of civilisation ; but they were all mistaken. I am 
happy with my family and books, and spend my time laying out my garden, 
planting trees, walking, driving, reading, and writing. I envy no man, 
nor have I a right to do so.” 


After showing Philips the loveliness of the surrounding country, he 
continued: ‘‘ Confess now that I have not made a foolish choice in 
coming here to live.” In 1848, Philips, proposing to lecture on 
Elliott’s poetry and life, received from the poet the following 
characteristic letters, 


“You may say that there is nothing remarkable in Elliott’s appearance 
except perhaps his gentle manners (sly dog!): he has neither a shoulder 
like a leg of mutton, nor a hinder part broader than a blacksmith’s 
bellows. He is 5 feet 7 inches high (in truth he was only 5 feet 6, but 
short men are liable to these little exaggerations), and slimly, rather 
than strongly, built. His eyes are dim and pale, mostly kind in their 
expression, but sometimes wild. His features are harsh, but expressive, 
and not unpleasing. On the whole, he is just the man who, if unknown, 
would pass unnoticed anywhere.” 


Another day he adds: 


“What you say of me will not be complete without this addition, which 
you can use or not: He is a politician and a poet. With his politics, you 
know, I have here nothing to do. Poets, you know, are usually people 
who, having expressed in verse thoughts not fit or good enough for prose, 
get pensioned or die in the workhouse, It is a real distinction to the 
Corn Law Rhymer that in his grey hairs, and in the land of palaces and 
workhouses, he is not yet either a pauper or a pensioner. Tired and 
comparatively poor, but self-sustained, like one who after hard labour 
reaches his home and rests, he sits on his own hill-top.” 


Philips about this time thus describes the outward man: “ Fancy 
the grey old man, standing, during this performance” (he had been 
singing Burns’ “ Ye banks and braes o’ Bonny Doon” with weakness 
and effect) standing ‘‘ behind his easy chair, dressed in a blue frock 
coat, a blue waistcoat, which came down to his hips, and a pair of 
blue trousers, for this was his ordinary attire, and he walked about 
his garden with a blue cap on.” 

Elliott was fond of self-description, as will be seen from his lines : 


“A Porrt’s Eprrapn. 


‘Stop, mortal! Here thy brother lies, 

The poet of the poor. 

His books were rivers, woods, and skies, 
The meadow and the moor ; 

His teachers were the torn hearts wail 
The tyrant and the slave, 

The street, the factory, the jail, 
The palace—and the grave ! 

The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest worm, 
He feared to scorn or hate ; 
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And honoured in the peasant’s form 
The equal of the great. 

But if he loved the rich who make 
The poor man’s little more, 

Ill could he praise the rich who take 
From plundered labour’s store. 

A hand to do, a head to plan, 
A heart to feel and dare. 

Tell man’s worst foes here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are,” 


And as W. J. Fox says: “To draw men as they are is the work of 
the poet no less than that of the philosopher.” 

At Hargate Hill he lived for eleven years until came the end on 
December 1, 1849. For many months towards the last he lingered 
on the rack. Of his son Francis he thus speaks: “he has the mis- 
fortune to be a born poet; for my mother has transmitted to him 
through me her nervous constitution and body-consuming sensibilities. 
Is poetic genius then a disease ?” 

This loved son tells us the story of his father’s end : 


“He was troubled with acute internal pain of a fixed character. It 
was cancer of the rectum. By. means of the strongest stimulants and 
opiates his life was prolonged to the end of 1849. Then his sufferings 
rapidly increased. This last month of his life was one great torture and 
equal fortitude. ... What can I say more? Shall [ tell you how 
beautifully, how poetically he watched the approach of death ¢ 

“¢ Francis,’ he often said to me, ‘I am to die, and if I am to live in 
pain I do not ask to live. I could have wished to finish “th Kon Tel (a 
narrative poem he had in hand), I die with my work undone, my faculties. 
undeveloped. I cannot help mourning over Lth Kon Tel.’ 

“He hastened the contemplated marriage of his daughter Fanny—his 
beloved daughter—whose name was her mother’s, and desired to be buried 
in the church where she was married. On the wedding-day he was sup- 
ported from the bed to the window to see the return of the party from 
church. The fatigue was almost more than he was capable of bearing. 
: child,’ he said to Fanny, ‘ I feel so weak that an infant could fell me 
with a primrose.’ He heard a robin singing one morning in the garden 
beneath his chamber-window, and composed the lines I send you below, 
dictating them to me as he lay on his pillow. They are his last notes : 


“Thy notes, sweet robin, soft as dew, 
Heard soon or late, are dear to me; 
To music I could bid adieu, 
But not to thee. 


“When from my eyes the life, full thing, 
Has passed away, no more to be 
Than autumn’s primrose, robin’s song 
Return to me,” 


SAMUEL WELLINGTON, 








FISCAL REFORM FOR THE FARMER. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION: ITS CAUSE AND 
ITS ONLY CURE. 


IV. 


REDUCE all our complex methods of production to their lowest terms, 
and it will be found that all wealth is, in the last analysis, produced 
by labour from the land. (In the case of agriculture this is very 
clear.) And the wealth so produced belongs of right to those who 
have produced it. It follows therefore, that those who do not work 
are entitled to receive no wealth; since to whatever extent those 
who do not work receive without producing those who do work must 
produce without receiving ; and it is manifestly 


A Dovus.e INJusTICE 


that those who do not work should receive what they have not 
earned, while, as @ necessary consequence, those who do work do 
not receive what they have earned. ‘The landlords, therefore, since 
as landlords they take no part in the work of agriculture, are not 
entitled to share in the proceeds of the industry. And the same 
necessarily applies to all other industries. 

Moreover, it may be shown that any measure which stops short of 
the righting of this fundamental injustice in the distribution of the 
proceeds of industry must be, however good and desirable in itself, 
utterly inadequate as a solution of the problem. 

Where land is the subject of a close monopoly, as is the case in 
this country— 


(“ By the Doomsday Book of 1875,” says the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“it appeared that one-fourth of the total acreage [of the United Kingdom], 
excluding plots under one acre, is held by 1200 owners, . . .; another 
fourth by 6200 persons . . .; another fourth is held by 50,770 persons 
* , . and the remaining fourth by 261,380 persons . . .”)— 


—the farmer's profit is fixed, not by the productivity of his labour, nor 
by the price of produce, but by the competition among farmers for 
the use of the land; just as, under the same conditions, the wages 
of labour, instead of being measured by the product of labour, are 
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determined by the competition of labourers for employment. And 
in the one case, as in the other, the effect of competition under such 
unnatural conditions is to reduce the wages of the labourer and the 
profits of the farmer to the minimum on which the labourer and the 
farmer respectively will consent to live and propagate their species. 
The only difference is that the farmer, having a certain amount of 
capital, is able to stand out for somewhat better terms than the 
labourer. 

These factors—the competition of farmers for the use of the land 
and the competition of labourers for employment—may, since they 
determine the profits of the farmer in the one case and the wages of 
the labourer in the other, be termed 


Tue DETERMINING Factors oF THE PROBLEM. 


And it is clear that any measure that does not affect these 
determining factors, that does not either diminish or increase the 
competition of the farmers for the land or that of the labourers for 
employment, can have no effect whatever upon the rise or fall 
whether of profits or of wages. 

The results of the by-elections go to show that all proposals to 
give new life to agriculture by raising the price of the necessaries 
of life to the worker may in these democratic days be safely ruled 
out of court. 

But it is not realised by many that even if such proposals could 
be carried out the only result would be to raise rents. It seems, of 
course, only natural to reason that if the price of farm produce 
were raised the farmer would get higher profits, and the labourer, 
perchance, higher wages ; just as it seems natural to argue that if 
the farmers would only adopt improved machinery and improved 
methods, and would only embark, as the newspapers so frequently 
advise them, upon fruit-growing, poultry-raising, bee-keeping, and 
what not, they would be able to make higher profits, and to pay 
(for this is supposed to follow) higher wages. We know, however, 
that at the present time the competition of farmers for the 
land is so keen as to force them to hand over to the landlords the 
whole of the produce of their farms over and above a bare living 
profit, that in fact rents are too often paid out of capital, and that 
the competition of labourers for employment grinds down wages to 


THE Bare SUBSISTENCE LIMIT. 


Even if the farmer were able to make two blades of grass, or 
two thousand, or two hundred thousand, grow where one grew 
before; even if the labourer were able to keep two pigs—or two 
hundred pigs—where he kept one before; the result would simply 
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be to increase the value of the land, and the landlord by raising 
his rents would reap all the advantage. 

This cut-throat competition of the farmer for the land and of the 
labourer for employment would be in no wise relieved by measures 
of a Protectionist character, or by any of the other measures we 
have mentioned. The only result would be that the farmer would 
be able to offer more for the use of the land, and he would be 
forced, by the stress of competition then as now, to pay over to the 
landlord in rent everything above a bare subsistence. 

Mr. Chiozza Money, who is a statistician but no economist, will 
have it that co-operation is “the royal road for the British 
farmer.” 


“Tt is not literally as farmer,’ he tells us in the Daily News of 
August 8, “but as business man, that the British agriculturist chiefly 
needs improvement, He needs, not duties, but to grasp and practise the 
principle of co-operative effort—co-operation in buying manures, 
machinery, and feeding stuffs, co-operation in \grading and marketing, 
co-operation in securing lower transport rates.” 


As if, forsooth, any such co-operation could free the farmer from 
the grip of land monopoly and save him from being bled to his 
last penny by the landlord! How much must transport rates be 
lowered to enable the farmer to transport himself into empty space 
—and support himself there? Cv-operation, in itself, is a most 
admirable thing, but can the farmer by any miracle of organisation 
set up & co-operative cheese factory in the moon, or establish 


A Darry-FarM IN * THE Mitky Way”? 


Land near a market now bearsa proportionately higher rent than 
land more remote. Reduce railway rates, and bring the land, com- 
mercially speaking, nearer to the market, and you merely increase 
the value of the land and raise its rent. 

The same applies to currency reform. 

Mr. Balfour at one time used to swear by bimetallism. But bi- 
metallism, though it would seem to afford solace to many, has no 
more bearing upon the problem than “that blessed word Mesopo- 
tamia,” which a certain pious old dame found so comforting. 
Money is merely a ready reckoner and medium of exchange, all 
trade being in the ultimate analysis the exchange of goods for 
goods. Therefore, even granting that the introduction of bimetal- 
lism would improve the currency, it would simply facilitate ex- 
change, and thus, like a reduction in railway rates or an improve- 
ment in the means of transit, bring producer and consumer nearer 
together’; and would, like these, in the long run, merely raise rents. 
The same arguments apply to all other measures, whether for 
reducing the cost of production, raising the price of products, or 
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bringing producer and consumer nearer together. All such measures, 
however good in themselves, do not and cannot affect the deter- 
mining factors of the problem ; and, therefore, as solutions of the 
problem they are utterly inadequate. 

A proposal that meets with great favour amongst the members of 
such bodies as the National Agricultural Union is ‘‘ the abolition of 
unfair burdens upon the land.” This means—not, as the unin- 
itiated might suppose, the abolition of the landlord, described by 
Adam Smith as 


“THe Heaviest BurDEN oN THE Lanp’”— 


but the abolition of the existing land tax of (nominally) 4s. in the 
£, and the abolition of the Poor Rate and the Education Rate in so 
far as these are held to fall on the land. Some also advocate the 
abolition of tithes. But if the farmer pays less in taxes, rates, or 
tithes, he can afford to pay more in rent. At least so argues the 
landlord; and the landlord can be trusted to see to it that the 
increased rent is forthcoming. Since, then, a remission of such 
taxes, rates, or tithes would merely result in an increase of rent, it 
is manifest that the abolition of these “ unfair burdens upon land” 
cannot in any way benefit those who live by, however much it may 
benefit those who live upon, agriculture. 


Wuat, THEN, IS THE REMEDY ? 


The determining factors being the competition of farmers for the 
use of the land and the competition of labourers for employment, 
the remedy, it is clear, is to be sought in the direction of introducing 
some measure that will relieve the unnatural stress of this com- 
petition. This may, obviously, be done in either of two ways—on 
the one hand by reducing the number of competitors, and op the 
other hand by throwing more land into the market, and opening up 
to labour further avenues of employment. 

It is often asserted that the cut-throat competition between 
farmers for the use of the land and between labourers for employ- 
ment, is due to natural causes—is due, in fact, to over population 
—and emigration and the application of what Malthus called “ the 
preventive check ” are advocated as remedial measures. But when 
we remember that some 26,000,000 acres of land in the United 
Kingdom are held idle for deer forests, grouse covers, and so on, and 
that much that is cultivated is labour starved, and produces only 
half of what it might produce, it is manifestly absurd to say that 
the country is over-populated, 

Strange, is it not, that in a country capable, according to Prince 
Krapotkin and other authorities, of supporting with ease a popu- 
lation of 70,000,000 to 80,000,000, some 40,000,000 Britishers, with 
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all the mechanical and other inventions of the twentieth century to 
aid them, should be unable to make a decent living for themselves ! 
What adequate reason can there be other than that, as we have seen, 
the land is locked up and labour is denied access to the natural 
resources of the country ? 


Vv. 


The land is fenced in and labour is fenced out. That is the root 
cause of all the trouble. 

Many are the futile measures proposed for the remedying of this 
state of affairs. But space will not permit me to do more than 
mention the chief of these, and point out the main objections to them. 

“ Free Trade in land” is regarded as the remedy by many, but in 
our colonial dependencies and in the United States of America, 
where entail and primogeniture are unknown, and where the transfer 
of land is as simple as possible, land monopoly is as serious an evil 
as here, and the freedom of transfer tends rather to favour than to 
check the aggregation of vast estates. 

Peasant proprietorship, again, does not offer an equitable solution 
of the difficulty, unless, indeed, industry is to be subjected to the 
fluctuations and uncertainties inseparable from periodical redivisions 
of the land. For, even supposing that the initial difficulty of an 
equitable division of land were overcome, families are by no means 
equal in numbers, so that in one generation inequality would re-assert 
itself, while the children of those who were improvident and sold 
their land would be disinherited. 

“The three F’s—fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale of 
improvements ”—are advocated by a number of would-be reformers. 
Against the two latter, which are good so far as they go, I have 
nothing whatever to say; but to talk of appointing Land Courts to 
fix a “fair rent” to be paid to landlords who, in justice and equity, 
are not entitled to receive any rent whatsoever, is, to say the least, 
absurd, 


PurRcHAsE UNJUST AND IMPOSSIBLE. 


Land nationalisation, again, has many supporters, but land nation- 
alisation would involve an undue extension of the functions of Govern- 
ment, with all the dangers of corruption and maladministration that 
that would entail. While for the State to purchase the land from 
the present holders, which is the method of nationalisation advocated 
by most land nationalists, would be to continue the present injustice 
in another form, since the toll now paid to the landlords in the 
shape of rent would then have to be paid to them in the form of 
interest on the loan raised to purchase the land. To reduce to 
absurdity all proposals for “‘ compensating the landlords,” it is only 
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necessary to point out that labour is the sole producer of wealth, 
that our aim is to prevent the landlords appropriating without 
return the wealth produced by labour, and yet the wealth produced 
by labour is the only possible source from which a landlord-com- 
pensation-fund can be obtained. 


Tax Lanp VALvuEs. 


The remedy that I would propose is not land nationalisation but 
rent nationalisation, by means of what is known as “the single 
tax.” This measure may be introduced step by step, as the public 
gradually get educated up to the principle, by abolishing, one after 
another, all the rates and taxes now levied upon labour and 
labour products, and by the gradual increase of taxation upon land 
values until the whole rental value of the land is taken in taxation 
for public purposes. Such a measure involves no shock to trade 
and industry other than that inseparable from any change in the 
incidence of taxation, and in this case the shock would prove as 
strengthening and invigorating as the shock of a cold bath to a 
hydropathic patient ; while, when the plan was fully matured, 
trade and industry would be freed from the whole of the present 
dead-weight of rates and taxes. It would, in short, afford all the 
advantages of land nationalisation without any of its drawbacks 
and dangers, and would give to the land-user that fixity of tenure 
and security for improvements which the present system denies 
him. 

This is the fiscal reform for the farmer. Not a going back to 
the old system of Protection, discredited and discarded some sixty 
years ago. Not a reversal of the policy of Richard Cobden. But 
the carrying out of that policy to its logical conclusion. Such a 
fiscal reform would not only abolish all the rates and taxes that 
now hamper trade and industry, but it would also break down the 
barriers of land monopoly, and, giving us not merely freedom to 
exchange, but freedom also to produce, would 


MakeE TRADE TRULY FREE. 


It would, in fact, mean that the labour and capital at work in the 
United Kingdom would have to pay no rates, no taxes, and a lower 
rent. For the tax on land values, though a tax in form, is really 
rent, and the rent being paid to the State, land speculation would be 
eliminated, and rents would be proportionately reduced. 

Richard Cobden knew that in abolishing the Corn Laws he had 
but captured an outpost—that the citadel of monopoly and privilege 
was yet to be assailed; and therefore he said in one of his latest 
public utterances, ‘‘ You who shall liberate the land will do more 
for your country than we have done in the liberation of its trade.” 
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I can fancy the vigorous protest of the average farmer against 
the proposal to tax land values. He is already overburdened with 
rates and taxes, and he can pay no more. 

But while a tax on the area of land—a tax of so much a yard, or 
so much per acre—would hit the farmer hardest, because he uses the 
greatest acreage of land, a tax on land values would, as all 
economists are agreed, hit the consumer of land values, that is to 
say the landlord; its incidence would be the heaviest where land 
values are the greatest, 7.c., in our great centres of population; and 
it would bear most lightly upon those parts where land values are 
the lowest, namely in the country districts. 

In Australia they have a proverb, “ Ani acre of land in Melbourne 
is worth two square miles in the bush.” But in London land has 
been sold at the rate of upwards of £3,000,000 per acre, exclusive of 
buildings. Now, take an agricultural county, and, excluding the 
value of the farmhouses and the farm buildings, fencing, drainage, 
unexhausted manures, standing crops, and all other improvements, 
estimate the value of the bare land, and reckon up how much of the 
county it would be possible to buy up, at bare land value, for 
£3,000,000. In Australia an acre of land in Melbourne would 
under the taxation of land values pay as much in taxes as two 
square miles in the bush; and in this country under that system, an 
acre of land in London would pay the same amount in taxes as the 
huge area of country land that one could purchase for three 
millions sterling. 

The tax, moreover, could not be shifted by the landlord on to the 
tenant, because, being levied upon the full value of ali land, whether 
put to use or not, it would force into the market the millions of 
acres now held idle, and thus 


ComrEL A REDUCTION OF RENTs. 


In short, the tax on land values would simply appropriate for 
State purposes part of the rent which the farmor must in any case 
pay to the landlord. The tax would tend to force down his rent from a 
monopolistic to an economic basis; and, in addition to this, the 
State would reduce by the amount of the tax the other rates and 
taxes that now hamper the farmer and fine him every time he 
ventures to make improvements. 

Mr. Chamberlain himself, in his Radical days, recognised that 
land monopoly was the cause of agricultural depression, and that the 
true remedy was, not Protection, but land reform. 


“The soil of the country,” said he on November 8, 1885, “is in a few 
hands, and that is the real, the true, and permanent cause of depression, 
which we all regret. The remedy is equally simple. It is not to return 
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to a Protective Tariff, but is to be found in a radical reform of the land 
laws of the country.” 


While speaking on the land question, June 27, 1876, he said: 
“There is a trade untouched at present in our midst, which would 
return to the wealth of England, #250,000,000 per annum, which 
would give employment to I know not how many families of the 
working classes,” 

This is probably not too high an estimate of the land values of 
the United Kingdom. But let us take the more conservative 
estimate of the Financial Reform Association, which places them at 
£200,000,000, 


How INpustTRY HAS BEEN BURDENED. 


Now in 1894-5 the cost of Government, both general and local, 
was £143,000,000—(taxes, £93,000,000; rates, £50,000,000), But 
to-day, as Carlyle would say, “the cost of getting our governing 
done—or, alas, the cost of getting ourselves persuaded that it is 
done”—is £193,000,000 a year (taxes, £143,000,000; rates, 
£50,000,000)—a huge increase for which the farmers and other tax- 
payers have very largely to thank the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 

To-day, then, rent, rates, and taxes, combined, burden industry 
to the tune of some £393,000,000. 


How to REDUCE THE BURDEN, 


Under the single tax system, however, the £200,000,000 of rent 
would be paid to the State in the shape of a tax on land values, and 
all other rates and taxes would be abolished—a net relief to trade 
and industry of £193,000,000. 

Stating the case of agriculture separately, the position would be 
somewhat as follows: 


Unper Existina System. 


Rent paid to idle landlords. . £50,000,000 
Rates and taxes, say : ; . 40,000,000 
————-_ £900,000,000 


Unver Since Tax. 


Rent paid to idle landlords. ; Nil. 
Present rates and taxes . ° , Nil, 
Rent paid to State in form of tax on 
land values. ‘ . . £50,000,000 
— 50,000,000 


Gain to agricultural industry. ° . £40,000,000 


This without making any allowance for the inevitable shrinkage 
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in agricultural rents consequent upon the breaking down of land 
monopoly. 


Tae TRUE FiscaL REFORM. 


The single tax, then, is the true fiscal reform for the farmer, and, 
for the matter of that, for every other man who, whether by hand 
or brain, “works for his living.” As for those who do not work 
for their living, the workers who at present support them in idle- 
ness should commend to them the words of the Apostle Paul, ‘‘ He 
that will not work, neither shall he eat.” 

And, radical though it is, the single tax is also a truly conservative 
measure. It can be introduced gradually and without undue shock ; 
it prunes away a diseased and useless growth, while conserving all 
that is worth conserving; and it is, in fact, but a reverting back, 
in principle though not in actual form, to the old system of our 
forefathers under which the land bore all the expenses of State, the 
system under which the hardy, independent English yeoman 
flourished, the system under which, as Professor Thorold Rogers 
tells us in his Six Centuries of Work and Wages, the “ fifteenth 
century and the first quarter of the sixteenth were the golden age 
of the English labourer. ... At no time were wages relatively 
speaking so high, and at no time was food so cheap.” Measured by 
the price of food, the wages of the farm labourer then were twice 
as high as they are to-day, while the wages of the artisan were 
somewhat higher than now, and an eight-hours day was then the 
rule. 


VI. 


How the landlords gradually shouldered the burdens of State offon 
to the people, and how by means of Enclosure Acts they enclosed all 
but a meagre remnant of the commons, is well told by Thorold 
Rogers : 


“T contend,” says he, “that from 1563 to 1824 a conspiracy concocted 
by the law, and carried out by parties interested in its success, was entered 
into to cheat the English workman of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to 
deprive him of hope, and to degrade him into irremediable poverty. .. . 
For more than two centuries and a half the English law, and those who 
administered the law, were engaged in grinding the English workman 
down to the lowest pittance, in stamping out every expression or act 
which indicated any organised discontent, and in multiplying penalties 
upon him when he thought of his natural rights.” 


id 


THe Lanp Tax Fraup. 


Speaking in the House of Commons on March 14, 1842, Richard 
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Cobden detailed the steps by which the landholders shuffled off 
their ‘‘ feudal burdens,” as they were called : 


“ For a period of 150 years after the Conquest,” said he, “ the whole of 
the revenue of the country was derived from the land. During the next 
150 years it yielded nineteen-twentieths of the revenue—for the next 
century down to the reign of Richard III. it was nine-tenths. During 
the next 70 years to the time of Mary it fell to about three-fourths. 
From this time to the end of the Commonwealth, land appeared to have 
yielded one-half of the revenue. Down to the reign of Anne it was one- 
fourth. In the reign of George III. it was one-sixth. For the first thirty 
years of his reign the land yielded one-seventh of the revenue. From 
1793 to 1816 (during the period of the land tax), land contributed one- 
ninth. From which time to the present one twenty-fifth only of the revenue 
had been derived directly from land, Thus the land, which anciently paid 
the whole of taxation, paid now only a fraction, or one twenty-fifth, not- 
withstanding the immense increase that had taken place in the value of 
the rentals.” 


The only relic of the feudal burdens remaining, he pointed out, 
was the Land Tax of 4s. in the pound, levied on the values of 1692, 
instead of, as the Act required, on the actual yearly value of the 
land. And the levying of this Land Tax on present values, instead 
of on the values of more than two centuries ago, is the natural first 
step towards the “liberation of the land.” It is the next step 
towards the realisation of Cobden’s ideal. He himself said, ‘‘ I 
hope to see societies formed calling upon the Legislature to revalue 
the land and put a taxation upon it in proportion to the needs of 
the State.” 


LANDLORDS UNDER-TAXED—LABOUR OVER-TAXED. 


To-day the Land Tax is still levied on the values of 1692; and 
instead of the whole, or even one twenty-fifth part of our National 
revenue, it yields only £750,000 out of £140,000,000—that is to 
say, y}gth! If levied on present values the Land Tax would 
realise £40,000,000. Under the Land Tax as now levied, therefore, 
the landlords pay every year 39} millions sterling less than they 
ought to pay, with the necessary result that the farmers and the 
farm labourers, the merchants, the miners, and the artisans, the 
labour and capital, the trade and industry of the country, are forced 
to pay under other taxes 394 millions every year more than they 
ought to pay. 

If there is to be a fiscal inquiry, surely this fiscal fraud, which 
has been going on for upwards of two centuries, should not only be 
inquired into but should be put right. And we should also put 
right the frauds of later date, the doles given to the landlords and 
the parsons by the present Government of Landlords. 
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A RapicaL BUDGET 


Here, then, we have the makings of a truly democratic Budget. 
For by these measures we should obtain a revenue of £43,000,000 
a year, which a Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer might appor- 
tion as follows :— 


1, Payment of members and of election expenses +£1,000,000 
2. Abolition of the breakfast-table duties—the 
duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, &c. 6,750,000 
8. Old-Age Pensions—7s. 6d. a week to every per- 
son’ over 65, or 5s. a week to every person 
over 60. - 25,000,000 
. Repeal of Coal Tax and Sugar Tax and 1d. off 
Income Tax : 9,500,000 
Present yield of Land Tax. : ; : 750,000 


Total . ‘ . ° ° » £43,000,000 


Instead of burdening food to the tune of upwards of £16,000,000 
a year, as under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, this Budget would 
relieve food of taxation to the extent of more than £12,000,000. 
A Radical Government would also at once rescind the Brussels 
Sugar Convention, which imposes a burden of £7,000,000 to 
£8,000,000 cn the food of the people. So that instead of a burden 
of £16,000,000 there would be a relief of some £20,000,000—or a 
total gain on food alone of £36,000,000 a year. 


A New Home Market or £62,000,000 a Year. 


Bat this is not all. The 4s. tax on land values, being levied 
upon the full value of the land, whether put to use or held idle, 
would force all idle land into the market, thus cheapening the 
land, the farmer's raw material, besides attracting labour back from 
the town to the country districts. 

Out of the 77,000,000 acres in the United Kingdom, upwards of 
26,000,000 are held idle for deer forests, grouse covers, and so 
forth, while millions of acres more are only half-used, “labour 
starved.” Of the 26,000,000 idle acres, no less than 12,000,000 
consist of good, cultivable land, capable of supporting a family to 
every five or ten acres. Under a 4s. tax on present values these 
12,000,000 acres would soon be forced into use; and, at ten acres 
to the family, this means that 1,200,000 families, or 6,000,000 
men, women, and children, would be drafted from the slums and 
the mining districts into the country. There would be 1,200,000 
families fewer in the towns competing for house-room, therefore 
more house-room for those left behind, and the housing-problem 
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solved ; 1,200,000 families fewer competing for wages, therefore 
higher wages and a better market for the farmer’s produce. 
Moreover, the 1,200,000 families in the country would be produc- 
ing wealth. On Lord Carrington’s estates—Lord Carrington is a 
landlord who advocates the taxation of land values—the men 
(obtaining the land at the same rent as the farmers, instead of 
paying five to ten times as much for land “ just over the hedge”) 
make, so his lordship tells us, a clear average return of 26s. to 30s. 
a week. But, taking it, not at 26s. to 30s, a week, but at 20s. a 
week per family, these 1,200,000 families on the now derelict 
12,000,000 acres would afford a home market of upwards of 
£62,000,000 per annum for all the products of mine and factory, 
while the great increase in the amount of home-grown food would 
immensely strengthen the position of the Empire in the unfortunate 
event of war. 

All this, it may be said, is mere hypothesis. Granted. But 
that it is by no means an extravagant hypothesis is shown by the 
astonishing progress that agriculture, thanks to the taxation of 
land values, has recently made in New Zealand, New South Wales, 
and Canada. Having held the post of Colonial Secretary for eight 
years, Mr. Chamberlain might have been expected to inform him- 
self about these matters. He might well have sent out a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. Or, if a Commission were out of the question, the 
great Panjandrum might at least have sent out a special Commis- 
sioner, as did the State of Colorado in 1899 in the person of 
Senator Bucklin. 

The result of Senator Bucklin’s inquiry lies before me in the 
36 pages of “Document, No, 209, 56th Congress, 2nd Session,” 
“Report of the Revenue Commission of Colorado, appointed by 
authority of the Senate,” “to investigate the tax laws of New 
Zealand and the Australian Colonies and the effects of such laws.” 

Prior to 1891, as Senator Bucklin shows us (p. 25), conditions 
in New Zealand were very similar to those now obtaining in this 
country—“ only more so.” 


“ There had been an enormously extravagant Government in control of 
affairs, who had plunged the country largely in debt, and, in many ways, 
ran it in the interests of the privileged classes, Land speculation was 
rife, and the country was apparently on the verge of a great panic. In 
1891 thousands of unemployed gathered in all the cities of New Zealand 
asking for work, and the people were actually fleeing from the country in 
search of the right to labour.” 


In December, 1890, however, the first election was held under 
the “‘ one man one vote ” franchise ; the Conservative Government 
was hurled from power, and in 1891 the Ballance-Grey Govern- 
ment redeemed their election pledges by carrying what Bucklin 
terms “the Australasian Land-Value Tax Law,” imposing on the 
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capital value of all land a tax of 1d. in the £, with exemptions in 
the case of small properties, but stiffly graduated against large 
estates and against absenteeism. 


* At once,” on the passing of the Act, says Bucklin (p. 25), “ with- 
out the ‘ Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act,’ or any new labour 
laws, the condition of labour began greatly toimprove. Wages increased, 
the hours of toil shortened, the cost of living decreased, and the idle 
received employment. From 1891 to 1898 the cultivated lands of New 
Zealand increased 3,522,091, sown grass lands increased 3,278,501 acres, 
the value of improvements increased $39,000,000 (nearly £8,000,000), and 
nearly all business greatly improved. . . . In the four years immediately 
preceding the Land Tax . . . there was an actual decrease of immigration 
over emigration of 17,789 persons, being a loss each year, Atjonce on the 
passage of the Land-Value Tax the tide of emigration turned, population 
has increased 122,447, and in the first two years after the adoption of the 
Land Tax the immigration exceeded the emigration 15,370, and has con- 
tinued in excess each of the eight years since its passage.” 


In 1900 the Land-Value Tax enabled New Zealand to remit some 
£160,000 of customs duties, and to reduce railway fares and 
freights (the railways belong to the State) by £75,000, and it has 
also enabled the colony to establish a system of Old Age Pensions. 
Again, in 1896, New Zealand passed the Rating on Unimproved 
(Land) Values Act, giving local option in local rating. This 
measure has since been adopted by some 60 to 70 local bodies, 
chiefly in the country districts, even including Southland, the 
richest agricultural county, and has proved a great boon to 
farmers, relieving them of rates formerly levied on their farm- 
houses, farm-buildings, and other improvements. 

In 1895 New South Wales followed New Zealand’s example by 
imposing for national purposes a Land-Value Tax of ld. in the 
£, and in this case also the results proved most beneficial. Says 
Senator Bucklin (p. 23) : 


“In New South Wales .. . at the time of the adoption of the Land 
Tax, business and wages were exceedingly demoralised. At once on the 
passage of the Australian Land Tax, business began to improve. Wages 
increased and opportunities for work became more plentiful. . . . Since 
the law went into operation a large number of landed estates have been 
divided up and sold to actual settlers,” and “there has been an increase 
of cultivated lands of 905,867 acres in the three years immediately 
following the adoption of the Land Tax, being an increase of more than 
50 per cent. over the entire amount previously in cultivation in the 
colony.” 


New South Wales, of course, is chiefly a pastoral country. 


“Crime of all kinds,” he also notes, “has considerably decreased,” and 
“the! excess of arrivals over departures for the three years since the 
passage of the Land Tax Bill was in New South Wales 5159, while in the 
adjoining [Protectionist] Colony of Victoria, which has about equal popu- 
lation and resources, but did not have the Australasian system of taxation, 
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the emigration exceeded the immigration by 50,403. In fact the condition 
of New South Wales is now most prosperous.” “ Allof thishas occurred,” 
he adds, “in spite of the fact that during the period since the Australasian 
system has been in operation there has been a terrible and unprecedented 
drought throughout the Colony.” 


In the four years succeeding 1895 New South Wales gradually 
abolished all her customs duties except those on wines, beer, spirits, 
and tobacco,! and she has also established Old Age Pensions; the 
last an example since followed, but not in such generous fashion, 
by Victoria. 

Queensland and South Australia have also adopted the taxation 
of land values, in the first case for local purposes (the rate averag- 
ing about twopence in the pound on the capital value, equal to 
3s. 4d. in the pound on the annual value), and in the 
second (three farthings in the pound) for national purposes ; and 
Senator Bucklin tells us (p. 23) : 


“Tn 1898 the four Colonies having the Land Tax in operation had an 
excess of immigration over emigration of 12,580 persons, being a gain in 
every Colony, while the three Colonies having no Land-Value Tax lost 
that year, by an excess of emigrants over immigrants, 4910 persons.” 


Space admits of only a brief reference to the case of Canada, 
where, in the North-Western Territories, a Rating on Unimproved 
(Land) Values Act, very much on the New Zealand lines, is in 
force; and where, thanks to the exemption of general property 
from taxation, thanks to the local taxation of land values, and 
thanks to the homestead law, the immigration of farmers from the 
United States has within the past few years totalled no less than 
105,771—5791 in 1900; 18,000 in 1901; 37,000 in 1902; and 
44,980 in 1903. 

Sufficient, however, has been said to show that, while the farmer 
has nothing whatever to hope from fiscal reform of the Brummagem 
brand, those “ living by the cultivation of the soil” have much 
indeed to hope from the fiscal reform which will at once cheapen 
their raw material, the land, and relieve their improvements and 
their industry of the present burdensome rates and taxes. 


1 Unfortunately, since the founding of the Commonwealth, New South Wales, 
voted down by the other Colonies, has been forced to submit to a Federal Tariff. 


A. W. 


VoL, 162.—No. 5. 








LIBERALISM AND DIVERGENT TYPES 
OF GENIUS. 


THE worst of great thinkers, as John Bright once rather unkindly 
observed, is that they so often think wrong. ‘There is a certain 
amount of truth underlying this statement which should afford 
encouragement to the Liberal who would fain have his creed rest 
on a philosophical basis and be justified by the wisdom of humanity, 
and yet sees with misgiving that in every age the cause of Progress 
tends to lose the allegiance of some of the best minds. Again and 
again the spectacle is presented of men like Sir Henry Maine or 
W. H. Lecky, whose sympathies as to the past would seem to be 
with progressive elements, failing to maintain that attitude in con- 
temporary politics, and filled with dire forebodings as regards the 
future. We are growing accustomed to weighty impeachments of 
democracy produced in the mellow evening of their lives by men 
from whose earlier work the Forward party has derived some of its 
most effective weapons; so hard it seems for the historian and the 
student to apply to questions of the present and the future the faith 
that has vivified and illuminated the problems of the past. Burke, 
in matchless English has portrayed once and for all this frame of 
mind, and himself, in his attitude towards such a question as 
electoral reform, exemplified it in person : 


‘“‘ Men are wise with but little reflection, and good with a little self-denial, 
in the business of all times except their own. . . . Weare very uncorrupt 
and tolerably enlightened judges of the transactions of past ages. . . . Few 
are the partisans of departed tyranny, and to be a Whig on the business of 
a hundred years ago is very consistent with every advantage of present 
servility.” 

Two recently published books of surpassing interest exhibit in 
effective contrast, the one a striking illustration of this ‘“ retrospec- 
tive wisdom and historical patriotism,” the other a most refreshing 
antidote. I refer to the Autobiography of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and the Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone. It is not my 
purpose to write a detailed critique of either of these books, that 
has already been done in the pages of this Review by far abler 
hands than mine ; but I may perhaps be allowed, before considering 
their divergent and typical attitudes towards Liberalism, to point 
out a few general contrasts in the characteristics of the two men, 
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Such a preliminary comparison is essential, or otherwise it may 
appear that injustice is done to a great reputation. Spencer's 
genius was mainly creative, Lord Acton’s mainly critical. In 
claiming for the latter superiority in political judgment, it should 
clearly be understood that the former’s splendid services in othe: 
fields are fully recognised. 

The autobiography, which fills two stout volumes and deals with 
a long life of more than eighty years, reveals on the whole an 
amazingly narrow outlook. It depicts the growth of a mind which 
kept itself fastidiously aloof from contact with the world, it contains 
few references to the prominent events of the time, and is 
practically untinged with literary colouring. Lord Acton’s letters, 
which cover his relations with a single correspondent for a few 
years only, range over a wide field of History, Philosophy and 
Theology ; they portray a mind as keenly interested in the living 
present as the dead past, and are often allusive to a degree which 
presupposes considerable erudition in the reader. ‘The author of 
the greatest philosophical system since Hegel was almost grotesquely 
ignorant of the best thought of any age except his own, and outside 
certain limits was not conversant even with that. The greatest 
historical critic and scholar of his day never even began the magnum 
opus to which he had devoted himself. The problem thus ex- 
emplified besets every man who conceives it his mission to make a 
book. When will he have reached the stage at which it is safe or 
wise to leave off reading and begin writing, to put forth instead of 
taking in? The natural desire to exhaust a subject conflicts with 
the knowledge that time is passing and that something must be 
done. Most men make some sort of compromise. To Spencer the 
problem hardly presented itself, Lord Acton never solved it. 

Spencer evolved the architectonic structure of the Synthetic 
Philosophy from his own brain with so little external aid that some 
of its foundations are radically insecure. He read few books, and 
his habit was, if he did not find himself in complete accord with 
the writer’s views, to stop after a few pages. Lord Acton, it was 
computed, read on an average one octavo volume a day. Spencer 
never even remotely understood the standpoint of critics like 
T. H: Green or James Martineau. No one was ever more skilled 
than Lord Acton in putting himself in his opponent’s position, It 
was a favourite maxim of his that a man should take the cause of 
his adversary “ not by its weak end but at its strongest,” and 
should “see whether he cannot even strengthen it before he replies.” 
The amazing thing is that with his power of seeing all round a 
question, he should have. been able so definitely to make up his 
mind on the great issues of life.. Yet with him broadmindedness 
never became loosemindedness, clarity of intellectual view never 
degenerated into flabbiness of conviction. 
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Each man had no doubt the virtues and defects of his qualities 
and his limitations. We may contrast Lord Acton’s unfailing 
savoir faire and wide scholarship, with Spencer’s occasional solecisms 
in taste or expression, and his extraordinary inability to eppreciate 
the great spirits of antiquity. It was not perhaps to be supposed 
that the epic masterpiece of Hellas would appeal to the apostle of 
Modernity ; but one might surely have expected an evolutionist 
philosopher to realise that Homer should be criticised by canons 
appropriate to his time and place in the first twilight of 
human culture. Much may however be forgiven to a creative 
intellect of the first order. Spencer, like Gibbon, had a right to 
display a certain egotism. Between the autobiography of the 
former and the sixfold variant memoir of the latter there are indeed 
many resemblances. ‘Take the two passages dealing with the 
romances of the historian and the philosopher: ‘‘ Though my love 
affair was disappointed of success,” writes Gibbon, ‘“‘I am rather 
proud that I was once capable of feeling such a pure and exalted 
sentiment.” ‘ Physical beauty,” ruminates Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
“is a sine qua non with me, as was once unhappily proved where 
the intellectual traits and the emotional traits were of the highest,” 
If the reader will take the trouble to analyse these two sentences, 
he will find an entertaining parallel between the “ rather proud ” of 
the one, and the “‘ unhappily ” of the other. Not often does human 
nature rise to such heights of unctuous self-introspection ! 

Spencer, like Dr. Johnson, who desired never to hear of the 
Panic war again as long as he lived, had a poor opinion of history. 
To one who recommended him to read Carlyle’s Cromwell, he wrote, 
“‘T find so many things to think about in this world of ours that I 
cannot afford to spend a week in estimating the character of a man 
who lived two centuries ago.” Such an attitude leaves many weak 
places in the intellectual armour, yet against it must in justice be 
set the fact that Spencer was the creator of a system which has 
profoundly modified the thought of mankind, and become an en- 
during part of the world’s heritage. Had Lord Acton possessed 
but a tenth part of this incuriosity as to the present and the past, 
he might have completed, instead of merely adumbrating, the 
“History of Liberty.” 

But it is with their fundamentally different attitudes to the 
future of democracy that the gulf between them is deepest, the 
superiority of Lord Acton, in our opinion most marked, and their 
views most typical of two great orders of minds in every age. 
Spencer, in his early days, voted Liberal, but the socialistic ten- 
dencies of modern politics repelled him, and he drifted into a 
doctrinaire and arid individualism. He objected to restraint in any 
form, and it made little difference to him whether the restraining 
force was the great majority or a privileged minority. At first he 
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was attracted by the breaking down of the old oligarchical power, 
but his dream soon faded. It seemed to him that the influence of 
the landed aristocracy was abolished, only to be succeeded by the 
rule of the middle class, which in turn must itself make way for the 
domination of the proletariate ; ‘‘ we have been living in the midst 
of a social exaviation, and the old coercive shell having been cast 
off, a new coercive shell is in course of development.” Lord Acton, 
with his aristocratic family connections, his boundless culture, and 
his deep religious convictions, never lost his splendid faith in the 
future of English Liberalism. He wasa living instance of the frame 
of mind depicted in Bacon’s fine aphorism, “ certainly it is heaven 
upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in Providence, 
and turn upon the poles of tratb.” 

We may all learn from history the lesson which Lord Acton 
apprehended perhaps more clearly than any one else in his generation. 
The advocates of Progress must-be content to see the great forward 
movements carried in great measure by the efforts of the smaller men. 
or at any rate the men who have not yet gained recognition, and rest 
satisfied with winning the approval of genius in posterity. The like 
impressive arguments, the same searching criticisms, that are 
brought forward by the cultured expert against democratic ideals 
to-day, were also brought in the past against Emancipation measures, 
Reform Bills and Ballot Acts, against every fresh assault on the 
citadel of privilege and reaction. Yet no one, or hardly any one, 
suggests going back to the old state of things. An enlightened 
Toryism is doomed to be consistently inconsistent. Again and 
again it is forced to concede by implication that the forward policy 
in the past was right, and be content with proclaiming that the 
time has come to stop. The stage at which the halt is called is 
always “here and now.” But the line of demarcation is an 
eternally shifting one. Too often the leading spirits of the age 
seem seized with a kind of timorous mental paralysis, as they draw 
near the barrier that parts the future from us. 

Lord Acton always proved himself capable of the larger faith. 
The cause of Liberty never had a more puissant champion. He 
above all men recognised the strongest points in the enemy's 
position, shirked no issue, avoided no argument, but went forward 
to meet it and drag it out into the light of day. His wide luminous 
judgment was always unfaltering in its pronouncement. Save and 
well-balanced like the masterly summing up of a great judge, it 
left no factor out of account, and yet never doubted where, in the 
eternal jar of political passions and aims, the right and the wrong 
resided. Mr, Gladstone in his wonderful progression through life 
shed at each stage the allegiance of many of the ablest among his 
followers ; but he never succeeded in distancing the loyalty of Lord 
Acton, who, nevertheless, was more conscious than most men of the 
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few vulnerable places in his leader’s equipment, his strange unaware- 
ness of the progress of modern scientific thought, his liability to be 
impressed by philosophical and religious works of third-rate impor- 
tance, and his tendency to rash int» controversies with which he 
was ill-fitted to deal. 

In one of the letters, Lord Acton formulates in telling fashion 
what we may perhaps call the rationale of Liberalism : 


“ Politics are so complex that almost every act may be honestly seen in 
very different lights. . . . It is true that masses of new electors are utterly 
ignorant, that they are easily deceived by appeals to prejudice and passion 

. and that the difficulty of explaining economic questions to them, and 
of linking their interests with those of the State, may become a danger to 
the public credit if not to the security of private property. A true Liberal 
as distinguished from a Democrat keeps this peril always before him. 

‘The answer is that you cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs. 
...» The fact is that edweation, intelligence, wealth are a security against 
certain faults of conduct, not against errors of policy. There is no error 
so monstrous that it fails to find defenders among the ablest men. Imagine 
a congress of eminent celebrities such as More, Bacon, Grotius, Pascal, 
Cromwell, Bossuet, Montesquieu, Jefferson, Napoleon, Pitt, &c. The result 
would be an encyclopedia of error. They would assert Slavery, Socialism, 
Persecution, Divine Right, Military Despotism, the reign of force, the 
supremacy of-the executive over legislation and justice, purchase in the 
magistracy, the abolition of credit, the limitation of laws to nineteen years, 
&e. If you were to read Walter Scott’s pamphlets, Southey’s Colloquies, 
Ellenborough’s Diary, Wellington’s Despatches—distrust of the select few, 
of the chosen leaders of the community, would displace the dread of the 
masses. The danger is not that a particular class is unfit to govern. Lvery 
class is unfit to govern. The law of liberty tends to abolish the reign of 
race over race, of faith over faith, of class over class. It is not the realisa- 
tion of a political ideal, it is the discharge of a moral obligation,” 


7.é., it is a political ideal and something more, for, as Lord Acton 
says elsewhere, ‘‘ Politics come nearer religion with me, a party is 
more like a church, error more like heresy, preiudice more like sin, 
than I find it to be with better men.” 

These weighty measured words should be engraved deep into the 
memory of the Liberal who is at iutervals seized with doubts that 
chill and numb his faith. It is so fatally easy to fling cultured 
sneers at the instincts of half educated masses, and to parade inevi- 
table crudities in democratic aspirations. No one has better pointed 
out the pitfalls that lurk in such an attitude than Lord Acton, 
unless it was Walter Bagehot, when in one of his stimulating essays 
he contended with grave irony that if we considered only his poli- 
tical opinions, it was almost impossible to believe that Eldon, the 
greatest of British Lord Chancellors, ever existed. 


“Tt only shows how intense historical evidence is, that no one really, 
doubts it. He believed in everything which it is impossible to believe in— 
in the danger of Parliamentary reform, in the danger of Catholic emanci- 
pation, the danger of altering the Court of Chancery, the danger of altering 
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the courts of law, the danger of abolishing capital punishment for trivial 
ne ec he objected to everything proposed and never proposed anything 
imself.” 


Lord Acton’s faith in Liberalism was not the easy optimism of 
the untried neophyte. It had been purified seven times in the fires 
of disillusionment. He never expected impossibilities from legis- 
lation or the working of political forces. There were moments 
when he might almost have said with Sir Thomas More, “ When I 
consider and weigh in my mind all the commonwealths which now- 
adays anywhere do flourish, so God help me, I can perceive nothing 
but a certain conspiracy of rich men procuring their own commo- 
dities under the name and title of the commonwealth.” His dis- 
trust of human nature was so great that ina less broad-minded man 
it might have passed forcynicism. He did not believe in the polite 
modern manner of assuming that every one is disinterested, that all 
men are swayed by unimpeachable motives, and that a high standard 
of virtue is universally prevalent. 


‘‘ By all means,” he writes, “ we should think well, until forced to think 
ill, of people. But we must be prepared for that compulsion ; and the expe- 
rience of history teaches that the uncounted majority of those who get a 
place in its pages are bad . . . most assuredly now as heretofore the Men 
of the Time are in most cases unprincipled, and act from motives of interest, 
of passion, of prejudice cherished and unchecked, of selfish hope or un- 
worthy fear.” 


We must be prepared for that compulsion. In an age of rather 
flabby tolerance it is salutary to bear these words in mind. Lord 
Acton, if he wasa loyal friend, was also a relentless enemy. One 
of the few things he could not pardon in Mr. Gladstone was the 
latter’s posthumous eulogy of Lord Beaconsfield, which, as he held, 
went further than the maxim De mortuis ... required. That 
adage, if it meant the necessity of saying smooth things against one’s 
convictions, he considered to be immoral, and in Disraeli’s case he 
deemed “not only that the good was absent, but that the bad, 
the injurious, the immoral, the disgraceful was present on a large 
scale,” ins, 

But note that this clear-eyed view of human frailty never led him 
like Spencer to disbelieve in all politicians, or, like Carlyle, in Mr. 
Birrell’s phrase, ‘‘to lose his faith in the ultimate destiny of man 
upon earth” and fall back upon “ heated visions of heaven-sent 
heroes.” It only intensified his hatred of those he thought false 
political guides, and deepened his devotion to the cause in which he 
had put histrust. So it was that ford Acton, who knew the life 
of past centuries as others know the life of to-day, who had, as it 
was believed, a special acquaintance with the intrigues, the secret 
passages, the court scandals, the devious byways of European history, 
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welcomed as with a deep drawn breath of satisfaction the advent of 
a statesman who treated politics as ‘the art of doing, on the largest 
scale, what is right.” In this fioe phrase, Lord Acton gives us a 
glimpse of the foundations on which his faith in the great Liberal 
leader rested. Most politicians, he says, in another context, “ would 
be ashamed of having done any considerable thing because it was 
right, from no motive more clever than duty.” It was this grand 
attempt to carry a great ethical principle through the dark and 
stormy sea of politics that outweighed in his judgment, and must 
surely outweigh in all our judgments if we think calmly, small errors 
in tactics and diplomacy, occasional failures to gauge the tendencies 
of political acts and words. ‘True, the narrow conventional world of 
the attaché and the official will never think so. Preferable to them 
is the gaudy magailoquent insincerity of a Disraeli, the sordid cal- 
culating brutality of a Bismarck. Their canons are not of eternal 
validity. Lord Acton, I believe, took both a wider and a juster 
view when he penned the impressive passage which declares that 
Gladstone amongst a grand roll of English statesmen, in the company 
of Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Canning and Peel, will stand forth as primus 
inter pares, and that ‘ when distance has restored the proportions of 
things, and the sun has set for all but the highest summits, his 
fame will increase even in things where it seems impossible to add 
to it.” 

To many, no doubt, all this will appear a parodox. Gladstone 
died, they will say, three years after his followers had suffered one 
of the greatest reverses recorded in the history of English political 
parties. Six years more have gone by, and they still wander in the 
wilderness of opposition. In these latter days a great renegade is 
launching a new and formidable attack upon a central and cardinal 
doctrine of Liberalism. Even the quickening watchword of “ Re- 
form” has been taken as a badge by the party of reaction. Aye not 
the ideals that Gladstone stood for faded, and the causes he advo- 
cated lost ? 

The answer is an unfaltering No. With such necessary modifi- 
cation as the inevitable lapse of time and the grouping of new 
conditions require, they were never more needed than now, Peace, 
Retrenchment, Reform, a sane Imperialism, is there no place for 
these? We should take courage from the fact that even yet his 
opponents hate and fear the spirit that Gladstone kindled. In 
certain quarters there is a persistent endeavour to belittle his fame, 
the under-current of rancour and disparagement that pursued him 
in his lifetime still continues. Indignation, our first impulse, dies 
down, when, almost with amusement, we recognise the reason. The 
man was too great, too potent, for his enemies to heed the prohibition 
that forbids us to war with the dead. They dare not afford him 
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even this posthumous generosity. Their actions acknowledge what 
their lips deny, that his life and example are still a force, and a 
prevailing force, in the world. 

Have you ever watched a strip of bark or fragment of timber 
floating down a river? For a time, maybe, it sails gaily along, now 
over purling shallows, now in the calmer depths of the broad 
reaches ; but inevitably there comes a stage of stagnant waters and 
cross currents. The onward voyage is checked, the tiny raft falters 
and turns uneasily. Again and again you look to see it shoot 
forward in response to the under-flow of the great river, but it is 
caught by eddy after eddy, swept under this or that bank, and even, 
as it would seem, thrust backward against the stream. But sooner 
or later the swirling eddies lose their grip, slowly, slowly, the little 
raft drifts away into the main channel, one final dip and quiver, and 
it is off again on the bosom of the broad water. So to many 
observers at the present time, it seems that the cross currents and 
whirlpools of reaction and stagnation in the political world have spent 
their force, and that another great forward movement is to be made 
in the line of national progress. 

Before the Liberal party lies a unique work, a grand opportunity. 
England is in some respects the last stronghold of what is best in 
Democracy. To her pre-eminently has been entrusted the guardian- 
ship of a great cause, a cause which is Imperialist in the truest 
sense, for it affects even wider destinies than those of Greater 
Britain. Throughout the world during the last thirty years the 
forces of monopoly and restriction have attained a terrible strength. 
In this respect even the Republic of the United States has for the 
time diverged into strange by-paths, and though no doubt she will 
eventually retrace her steps to the broader way, she has somewhat 
lost the sympathies of the Idealist. Great corrupt vested interests 
have won for themselves a power fraught with imminent danger to 
popular freedom and the purity of political life. It is not that the 
people acquiesce, but when this militant form of Protection has once 
established itself, it is supremely difficult to overthrow. Powerful 
industries, that thrive beneath its shelter, and derive unnatural 
profits from its support, fight for dear life with all the resources of 
their vast wealth, their far-reaching influence, their endless oppor- 
tunities for intrigue. Have we not of late detected signs of the 
same sinister forces at work even in this country? ‘Only those,” 
wrote a keen observer, ‘‘who were behind the scenes at the time, 
can realise how potent and various were the weapons wielded on 
behalf of the Fair Trade movement.” If the danger was serious 
then, it is far more serious now. But there is hope for England, 
there is hope for the world, if Liberals do not falter in the coming 
struggle, if they show anything of the dan, the enthusiasm, the 
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dauntless courage of their former leader, anything of the deeply 
reasoned faith of his great critic, It lies with them to see that 
England should not renounce her mission when it is most needed, 
and, after inspiring hope and courage in the hearts of millions of 
workers throughout the world, prove apostate from her own splendid 
ideal. 

Pau. E, Roserts. 

















THE CHURCH CASE AND DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


Ir has been said that it will be a matter of great regret if political 
considerations are brought into the discussion of the present Church 
crisis in Scotland. But we cannot find ourselves in agreement with 
those who put the question of the disestablishment of State churches 
down among the elements of pure politics. In our opinion, while 
we admit a very important element of politics in the case, the 
question belongs more to the affairs of the Church than to those of 
the State. In any case, no great harm can come from considering 
the bearing of the decision-of the House of Lords on disestablish- 
ment in Scotland. 

In the first place, it is necessary to point out that the Free 
Church principle of establishment excludes the present system. 
When Dr. Chalmers said in the first Assembly of the I'ree Church, 
‘We are advocates of the national recognition and national 
support of religion and we are not voluntaryists,” he merely gave a 
wider rendering of the great underlying principle of the Disruption, 
that no circumstances can ever arise which would justify any State 
in interfering with the faith, doctrine, discipline and government 
of any Church. Now, under the present system the State selects a 
particular form of religion, declares the Church adhering to that 
system the true Church of the country, and on this ground allots 
to her certain grants and endowments for the carrying on of her 
work. In distinguishing thus between denomination and denomi- 
nation, the State does iiterfere in matters of faith, doctrine, disci- 
pline and government, It may not do so by taking any definite 
action with regard to these matters; it may even allow the courts 
of the Church to follow their own policy with regard to them ; but 
the mere continuance of a distinction between forms of religion is so 
far interference on the part of the State. And this it is against 
which the Free Church principle protests. 

Now, the five Lords who composed the majority in the recent 
case repudiated the notion of an establishment principle which did 
not admit the authority of the State in these important Church 
matters. Their decision can only be taken as the State's view of 
the meaning of its own action in establishing a Church in the land. 
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If, then, this be the basis laid down by the State, it seems clear 
that no Free Churchman, who accepts Dr. Chalmers’ principle, can 
agree to establishment at all. And farther, having pledged himself 
to resist the authority of the Civil Magistrate in the all-important 
elements of a Church, he must use every means in his power to 
bring to an end a system under which such interference exists. 

But the question of legislative authority in a church is even 
more important. It was argued by Mr. Asher and Mr. Haldane 
that the Disruption Fathers carried out with them all the liberties 
and none of the restrictions of the Established Church. It was 
believed that that Church could at any time express the manner 
in which it accepted its standards. The Barrier Act of 1697 had 
been passed to prevent “sudden innovations.” The sanction of 
the Assembly to such a measure never would have been given had 
the Church possessed no inherent right to make any innovation 
whatsoever. But, since no instance of the operation of this Act 
could be produced between 1697 and 1833—and we know not what 
circumstances between these dates would have called for the use of 
the Act—the House of Lords decided that no legislative authority 
could be implied in it. It follows, therefore, that a Christian 
body deriving its constitution from a Church without powers to 
deal with her creed cannot lawfully pass such a measure as the 
Declaratory Act. 

Then, there is a further limitation imposed. The doctrine of the 
Church’s standards is not what the Church says itis. It is what 
the State considers it to be. We are aware that many would dis- 
pute this deduction from the Lords’ decision ; but when a Church, 
which expressly does not admit the authority of the Civil Magis- 
trate, is penalised because what she asserted to be the teaching of 
her standards does not agree with what the representatives of the 
State consider to be the interpretation, we cannot but feel that the 
State reserves to herself the right to declare what the doctrines 
of the Church to which she gives official recognition are. In short, 
the State Church is ultimately dependent on the sanction of the 
State for the doctrines she preaches, and has no inherent right to 
declare the light in which her doctrines are to be understood. 

Now, when we add together the elements of this new declaration 
on the meaning of Church establishment, we are brought face to 
face with an institution bound and fettered in every way. No body 
can be said to possess liberty in any real sense which has not of 
its own self the right to declare at any moment of its history what 
it believes to be just and true. Yet it is this very fundamental of 
liberty which is denied to the Established Church of Scotland by 
the House of Lords. In fact the position of State and State 
Church is just that of the Eastern despot and his subject. It ne 
not be said that such a situation is creditable to neither party, and 
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it is prejudicial to both, On the one hand, it is apt to generate 
the idea that the Church is only an asset of the State, while, on the 
other, a Church which accepts such conditions of establishment is 
in danger of minimising its sense of dependence on Christ, the great 
Head of the Church.. In the eyes of a true Protestant the Church 
is no more the Church of the State than the State is the State of 
the Church. 

It will be inten to see how far the Church of Scotland is 
prepared to accept the State’s interpretation of her position. 
Already there are signs of uneasiness among some of her ministers, 
and we should not be surprised if this narrow, cramped view of her 
relationship to the State called forth some definite action on her own 
part for the sake of greater liberty. But, however that may be, 
once the United Free Church is relieved from her well-nigh desperate 
condition, once by her unflinching fortitude and determination she 
has absolutely secured her own liberty, she will use every endeavour 
to free her sister Church from a bondage which she herself has 
found too heavy, and which she firmly believes to be nothing less 


than ‘‘ ungodly.” 
J. W. CaMERON. 





WOMEN IN INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE.’ 


Is it one more proof of our invincible insular ignorance and narrow- 
ness that such gatherings as in Berlin signalised the month of June 
last, should have passed almost without comment from the daily 
Press of the United Kingdom; or is it that the almost equally 
invincible sex-bias which marks a Press controlled and financed 
by the male half of the community holds that what concerns 
women primarily is of no account, and therefore passes it scornfully 
by? Whatever the cause, the fact remains—that so far as the 
bulk of our insular Press is concerned, these great gatherings, so 
significant of the fast-coming future, might never have been held. 
Yet these gatherings which brought together from all parts of 
the earth the representative women of so many nationalities to 
confer on questions gravely affecting their womanhood, their 
motherhood, their rightful position in the family and the State-— 
to advise with, to aid and strengthen each other—are the happiest 
sign of the times, the brightest prophecy of the future. Long 
have we heard of the brotherhood of man—a phrase meaning so 
little on many of the lips which use it—but the new social factor, 
the mighty force of the twentieth century, is embodied in the new 
phrase, in which lives the new hope, ‘“‘ The Sisterhood of Woman.” 
To the wide outlook and large-hearted sympathy of a few women 
(chiefly of the United States of America) whose life conditions had 
taught them to “think in continents,” and who had long been, 
working in their own lands to secure justice to the mother half of 
the race and so to develop a nobler humanity, we owe the 
initiative of this great movement. The International Council of 
Women was organised at Washington, D.C., U.S.A., on March 31, 
1888. The preamble and the first two articles of its Constitution 


read as follows : 
‘¢ PREAMBLE, 

“We, women of all nations, sincerely believing that the best good of 
humanity will be advanced by greater unity of thought, sympathy and 
purpose, and that an organised movement of women will best conserve the 
highest good of the family and of the State, do hereby band ourselves into 
a confederation of workers to further the application of the Golden Rule 
to society, custom, and law. 


1 The International Council of Women, Berlin, June 6-11,1904. The International 
Congress of Women, Berlin, June 12-18, 1904, 
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“The Golden Rule.—‘ Do unto others as ye would that they should do 


unto you.’ 
“‘That we may more successfully prosecute the work, we adopt the 


following 


“ CoNSTITUTION, 


“ Article I. Name.—The federation shall be called the International 
Council of Women. 

“Objects of the International Council. (a) To provide a means of 
communication between women’s organisations in all countries. (5) To 
provide opportunities for women to meet together from all parts of the 
world to confer upon questions relating to the welfare of the common- 
weal and the family. 

“ Article II. General Policy.—This International Council is organised in 
the interests of no one propaganda, and has no power over its members 
beyond that of suggestion and sympathy ; therefore, no National Council 
voting to become a member of the International Council shall render 
itself liable to be interfered with in respect to its complete organic unity, 
independence, or methods of work, or shall be committed to any principle 
or methods of any other Council, or to any utterance or act of this Inter- 
national Council, beyond compliance with the terms of this Constitution.” 


The rest of the Constitution is of the simplest, the main object 
being to combine efficiency and freedom. 
The origin of this great body is thus stated in vol, iv. of the 


History of Woman Suffrage : 


“ Visiting England and France in 1882, Mrs. Cady Stanton conceived 
the idea of an international council of women interested in the movement 
for suffrage, and pressed its consideration on the leading reformers in 
those countries. A few accepted the idea, and when Miss Anthony 
arrived in England early the following year, they discussed the question 
fully with each other, and seeing that such a convention was both advis- 
able and practicable, they resolved to call it in the near future. 

“When Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony returned to America, it was 
decided, in consultation with friends, to celebrate the fourth decade of the 
woman suffrage movement by calling an international council. At its 
nineteenth annual convention, January 1887, the National Suffrage 
Association had resolved to assume the entire responsibility, and to extend 
the invitation to all associations of women in the trades, professions, and 
reforms, as well as those advocating political rights. The herculean task 
of making all the necessary arrangements fell chiefly on Miss Anthony, 
Miss Rachel G. Foster (Avery), and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, as Mrs. 
Stanton and Mrs. Spofford were in Europe. To say nothing of the 
thought, anxiety, time and force expended, we can appreciate in some 
a15,000 the magnitude of the undertaking by its financial cost of nearly 

12,000.” 


The call for this meeting was issued in June 1887, and signed, 
on behalf of the National Woman Suffrage Association, by 


“‘ Elizabeth Cady Stanton, President; Susan B. Anthony, First Vice- 
President ; Matilda Joslyn Gage, Second Vice-President; Rachel G, 
Foster, Corresponding Secretary ; Ellen H. Sheldon, Recording Secretary ; 
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Jane H. Spofford, Treasurer; May Wright Sewall, Chairman Executive 
Committee. 

“ All of the intervening months from June until the next March were 
spent in the extensive preparations necessary to the success of a conven- 
tion which promised to assemble speakers and delegates from many parts 
of the world. As the funds had to be raised wholly by private subscrip- 
tion no bureau with an expensive pay-roll was established, but the entire 
burden was carried by a few individuals who contributed their services. 

“* Fifty-three organisations of women, national in character, of a religious, 
patriotic, charitable, reform, literary and political nature, were represented 
on the platform by eighty speakers and forty-nine delegates from England, 
Ireland, France, Norway, Denmark, Finland, India, Canada, and the 
United States. Among the subjects discussed were Education, Philan- 
thropies, Temperance, Industries, Professions, Organisations, Social 
Purity, Legal, Political and Religious Conditions. While no restriction 
was placed upon the fullest expression of the most widely divergent views 
upon these vital questions of the age, the sessions, both executive and 
public, were absolutely without friction. 

“ During the month jof preparation for this International Council, the 
idea came many times to Mrs, Sewall that it should result in a permanent 
organisation, The other members gave a cordial assent to this proposition, 
and the necessary committees were appointed. Before the delegates left 
Washington both a National and International Council of Women were 
formed.” 


The purpose of the International Council, as then stated, was 


“To unite the women of all the countries in the world for the promotion 
of co-operative internationalism through the abatement of that prejudice 
which springs from ignorance, and which can be corrected only by that 
knowledge which results from personal acquaintance.” 


As a matter of fact it has already united different organisations 
of the same country, and has commenced the work of uniting the 
women of different nations and of abating race prejudice. It has 
promoted the movement for Peace and Arbitration, and, through 
its International Committees, it has formed a Central Bureau of 
Information with regard to women’s work all over the world. 

At the final meeting of this first great Congress of Women the 
following resolution was adopted : 


“ Tt is the unanimous voice of this International Council that all institu- 
tions of learning and of professional instruction, including schools of 
theology, law and medicine, should, in the interests of humanity, be as 
freely opened to women as to men, and that opportunities for industrial 
training should be as generally provided for the one sex as for the other. 
The representatives of organised womanhood in this Council will steadily 
demand that in all avocations in which both men and women engage, 
equal wages shall be paid for equal work; and they declare that an 
enlightened society should demand, as the only adequate expression of the 
high cultivation which it is its office to establish and maintain, an identical 
standard of personal purity and morality for men and women.” 


Since the initiatory meetings at Washington in 1888 the Inter- 
national Council has summoned three other great Congressese—that 
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of Chicago, held during the Columbian Exposition of 1893 ; that of 
London, June-July 1899, and that of Berlin, June 1904, each of 
which have been occasions of world-wide interest and value. Mean- 
while the International Council and the various National Counci!s 
have been carrying on their work, and clearly and quietly demon- 
strating the moral force of sympathetic organisation, till to-day . 
they stand a mighty band of sisters of all lands labouring to secure 
the upward progress of the race by the combined energy and 
activity of a free and noble womanhood. 

The following interesting account of the growth and develop- 
ment of the movement, especially in Germany, is taken from the 
Handbook to the recent Congress, issued by the German National 
Council : 


“ That the realisation of this great and comprehensive scheme should be 
attended by many difficulties (the greatest of which was the lack of com- 
prehension of its basic idea) is intelligible enough, and for the first five 
years, with the exception of the National Council of the U.S.A., no other 
National Council could enter the International Council, because no other 
existed. The year 1893, Lowever, was a decisive turning-point for the 
International Council of Women. Accepting the invitation of the Women’s 

Jommittee of the World’s Fair, its first general meeting was associated 
with an International Congress of Women held in Chicago. This latter 
gave the leaders of the woman’s movement in different countries an 
opportunity of gaining an insight into the organisation scheme of the 
International Council, and many of them promised before returning home 
to endeavour to create, each in her own country, National Councils in the 
sense of the Women’s International Council, which would later affiliate 
themselves to that body. 

“The problem had, thanks to the great progress of the woman’s move- 
ment, become much easier. The German National Council owes its origin 
to the presence in Chicago of the following German women: Anna 
Simson (Breslau), Hanna Bieber-Bohm (Baden), Auguste Firster (Cassel), 
and Dr. Kithe Schirmacher. It was formally established in March 1894, 
with Auguste Schwindt as its first President. During the next five years 
National Councils were established in the following countries: Canada, 
Sweden, Great Britain and Ireland, Denmark, New South Wales, Holland, 
New Zealand, and {Tasmania, These could already officially take part in 
the second General Meeting of the International Council of Women, held 
in London in 1899, again in connection with an International Congress of 
Women. On this occasion four standing International Commissions 
were established, to each of which each National Council has the right to 
nominate one member: (1) For the furtherance of efforts towards Inter- 
national Peace, up to this date the only propagandist work which the 
International Council had placed on its programme ; (2) (On the initiative 
of the German National Council) For a comparative investigation of the 
legal position of woman as wife and mother; (3) A Press Commission to 
create and strengthen by an active propaganda the general interest in the 
work of the International Council ; and (4) A Financial Commission, to 
secure the necessary material supplies. 

“Each National Council may be represented at the General Meeting of 
the International Council by its President or her representative, and also 
by two delegates chosen by the Union, The Executive itself appoints its 
five oflicers, President, Vice-President, Treasurer and two Secretaries, from 
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the members of the International Council (as well as the Presidents of the 
National Unions), At the Executive Conferences, which are held each 
year in a different country, a substitute or proxy is permissible, 

‘ During the second business period only two such Conferences were held 
(London, 1897 and 1898); since the London General Meeting of the 
Council they have been held each year (Paris 1900, The Hague 1901, 
Copenhagen 1902, Dresden 1903). 

“In the course of the last five years other National Councils have been 
formed: Switzerland 1899, Italy 1900, France 1900, Argentina 1901, 
Victoria 1902, Austria 1902, Norway 1903, South Australiaand Hungary, 
which with the exception of the last, which has already been proposed for 
admission, have joined the International Union. This now therefore 
represents, according to the last report of the President (Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall), about seven million women. 

“It lies in the nature of things that, in spite of this great progress and 
these imposing numbers, the results and products of the International 
Council of Women should be more ideal than practical, to become actual in 
due time if the practical be not undervalued. Certainly thereby the 
regard for the dignity and the high import of the woman movement has 
been increased in all lands, 

“What it has become for us during the last ten years, the centre and the 
point of meeting of so many diverse efforts, may be evident to others from 
the preceding summary. The International Congresses of Women, held 
in Chicago and London in connection with the General Meetings of the 
International Council, had no oflicial significance and no direct reaction 
on the International Council as on the National Councils: in particular 
they passed no Resolutions, and only served the purposes of a general 
survey and propaganda, yet they were held on the responsibility of the 
International Council, and were managed by it. This arrangement has 
in various directions shown itself unpractical and unsuitable for the future, 
on account of its ever-increasing great and complicated international 
apparatus, Therefore it was determined in London in 1899 that the 
International Council should not, as such, undertake the arrangement of 
the International Congress held at the time of its own General Meeting, 
but that it should be left to the National Council in whose country the 
General Meeting was held to undertake the arrangements for the Inter- 
national Congress, The National Council of Germany, which had invited 
the holding of the next Congress at Berlin, explained at the London 
Meeting that it was prepared to do this. Consequently this third official 
International Congress of Women has not been organised and carried out 
by the International Council, but by the German National Council, and 
oh its responsibility. 

‘The German National Council has, inits ten years of existence, developed 
into a great organisation, which now represents in its entirety the woman’s 
movement in Germany, and embraces 170 separate organisations. The 
various fields of its direct activity, which are worked at present by its 
standing Commissions, are the Legal Position of Women, the Protection 
of Working Women, the Improvement of Morality, Temperance, and the 
Protection of Children, It has also created a permanent Information 
Bureau, for all women’s interests, which rejoices in a high reputation, and 
has become a welcome and reliable adviser to wide feminine circles, In 
spite of the positive progress of the German woman movement which has 
been achieved by its energetic leadership, and by occasional private con- 
ferences of many diverse Unions concerned in weighty questions, what 
has been said above of the International Council is even more true of the 
National Council of Germany, its significance and value to the German 
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woman’s movement is primarily of an ideal nature, Its greatest service 
is that it has made clear to the workers the necessity of organisation, and 
has awakened and strengthened in them the consciousness of the unity of 
all efforts for the advancement of women. 

“ How greatly the German woman’s movement has been strengthened, 
both internally and externally during the last decade by its effective 
organisation is evident from the fact that we are able to venture to 
summon in Germany this third International Women’s Congress, and to 
place ourselves thereby at the side of our American and English sisters, 
who have hitherto been so far before us in the movement, and that we 
venture to hope that this Congress will not stand behind its predecessors 
of Chicago and London, and may even exceed them in the number of those 
taking part in it. Even from the most distant countries many notices of 
the intention to be present have been received, and we hope to welcome 
on this occasion the best known and most devoted leaders of each part of 
the movement. 

“The various, and in some respects difficult, preparations for the Con- 
gress were undertaken by three separate committees. ‘The division and 
arrangement of the programmes of the four sections, the settlement of the 
list of speakers, the invitation and correspondence with the speakers, the 
arrangement of the sittings of the sections and of the collective meetings, 
were the task of the Executive of the National Council, as an Organisation 
Committee, 

“The Executive handed over the heavy and comprehensive local pre- 
parations to a local committee, which was composed of the representatives 
of the Berlin Bundesvereine and about 150 invited ladies, under the 
direction of Frau Hedwig Heyl. A larger committee was formed for the 
propaganda throughout the country, for financial arrangements, &c,” 


The magnificent success of the Berlin gatherings bears witness to 
the ability and industry of those who devoted themselves to. the 
preparatory labour, and must have more than realised the avowed 
hopes of the German National Council. 

T’o those women workers who can look back over sixty or seventy 
years of life, still more to the veteran leader, Miss Susan B, Anthony 
—with all her glorious work behind her—the change to effect which 
they have worked, and which now with their own eyes they see, is 
a certain prophecy of the still greater change that is to come, and 
of the time when woman, no longer cramped and restrained by un- 
just laws, evil social customs, false religious teaching, and cruel 
sex-prejudice, shall be free to work out her own salvation and that 
of the race. The real meaning of the whole great movement was 
shown by Frau Stritt in the closing words of the speech with which 
she opened the Berlin Congress: ‘ Woman shall move on, not to 
ape the man, but according to her diverse qualities and aptitudes, 
to become the /ree, strong, motherly woman of the future.” 

Before considering the special work of the Congress itself, it is 
necessary to speak of two other gatherings which immediately pro- 
ceded it, the first being that of the International Woman Suffrage 
Conference held in Berlin on June 3 and 4 last, which was the 
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second conference of the kind, the first having been held at 
Washington, U.S.A., in February 1902. 

One most important feature of the Washington Conference was 
the reception of valuable reports on the position of women, and 
especially upon their legal position, in most of the civilised countries 
of the world. The main features of the Second International 
Woman Suffrage Conference were the formation of ‘ The Iuter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance,” and the adoption of the 
following Declaration of Principles : 


“We, the delegates assembled in the Second International Woman 
Suffrage Conference, held in Berlin, Germany, June 3 and 4, 1904, do 
hereby reaffirm our faith in the following principles: 

“1, That men and women are born equally free and independent mem- 
bers of the human race; equally endowed with intelligence and ability, 
and equally entitled to the free exercise of their individual rights and 
liberty. 

“2. That the natural relation of the sexes is that of interdependence 
and co-operation, and that the repression of the rights and liberty of one 
sex inevitably works injury to the other, and hence to the whole race. 

«3. That in all lands, those laws, creeds, and customs which have tended 
to restrict women to a position of dependence; to discourage their educa- 
tion ; to impede the development of their natural gifts, and to subordinate 
their individuality, have been based upon false theories, and have produced 
an artificial and unjust relation of the sexes in modern society. 

“4, That self-government in the home and State is the inalienable right 
of every normal adult, and the refusal of this right to women has resulted 
in social, legal, and economic injustice to them, and has also intensified the 
existing economic disturbances throughout the world. 

“5, That Governments which impose taxes and laws upon their women 
citizens, without giving them the right of consent or dissent which is 
granted to men citizens, exercise a tyranny inconsistent with just 
government. 

“6, That the ballot is the only legal and permanent means of defending 
the rights to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ pronounced 
inalienable by the American Declaration of Independence, and accepted as 
inalienable by all civilised nations. In any representative form of govern- 
ment, therefore, women should be vested with all the political rights and 
privileges of electors.” 


To this Conference immediately succeeded the sittings of the 
International Council of Women, whose business meetings, lasting 
from June 6 to 11 inclusive, were held in private under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. May Wright Sewall. Official delegates from each of 
the above-named countries, whose National Councils of Women have 
joined the International Council, were present to report on the work 
done siace the last quinquennial session held in London in 1899. 
The most important practical outcome of the council meetings was 
the resolution, unanimously adopted, to place on the programme of 
the Council two further subjects for propagandist work: (1) The 
promotion of woman suffrage; and (2) The sappression of the white 
slave trade, of which women and young girls are the sole victims, 
With regard to the woman suffrage resolution, I quote the 
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following from an American woman suffrage organ, Progress, of 
October 1904: 


‘“‘ When the International Council of Women was formed in 1888, there 
were grave doubts that women of so many nationalities would be able to 
work together, and various subjects on which controversy would be likely 
to arise were forbidden. Now, after the lapse of sixteen years, at a 
Congress held in a country of ultra-conservatism, not one topic is barred 
from the programme. ‘ 

“The one subject of all others which was regarded as most dangerous 
at the inception of the Council was that of woman suffrage, although the 
originators of the idea, and those who brought it to its full development, 
were all suffragists, for this belief is entertained by practically all who 
are leaders of progressive movements among women. The constitution 
of the Council provides that no work shall be undertaken by this inter- 
national body, except by consent of a majority of the National Councils 
that compose it, and up to the present time there have been but three 
standing committees : 

**(1) Peace and Arbitration ; which in every possible way promotes this 
doctrine. 

(3) Legal Position of Women; which collects data from various 
countries and through its branches tries to secure favourable changes in 
the laws. ‘ 

“(3) Press; which devotes itself to propaganda and gathering and 
diffusing information regarding all matters of special interest to women. 

“It required only time and experience, however, to show the women of 
every country their lack of direct influence without the power of the 
ballot, and of late years, from the Councils in all parts of the world, has 
come the demand that the international body should adopt enfranchise- 
ment of women as one of its subjects, and appoint a suffrage committee. 
The President, therefore, during the past year sent to every Council this 
question for an official decision, and an almost unanimous atlirmative 
vote was the result. Tbe quinquennial therefore adopted the following 
resolution : 

“ «Under all Governments, whether nominally republican or monarchical, 
whatever political rights and privileges are accorded to men ought, on 
corresponding conditions, to be accorded to women . . . and this Council 
advocates that strenuous efforts be made to enable women to obtain the 
power of voting in all countries where a representative government 
exists.’ 

“This is the most important action ever taken on the question of 
woman suffrage, for it means that in twenty countries this vast organisa- 
tion of six or seven million members is pledged to throw its entire weight 
of influence and effort in behalf of woman’s full enfranchisement. It 
means such a body of workers as the world has never seen banded together 
for any one object. When the Cungress meets in Canada in 1909 not less 
than thirty-five nations will be represented by official delegates.” 


The International Committee on laws concerning the legal 
position of women presented, through the Baroness von Beschwitz, 
a& most interesting report upon changes effected in 1903. The 
International Council held one great pa>»lic meeting, in pursuance 
of its International Peace and Arbitration propaganda, when the 
great hall of the Philharmonic was densely crowded to hear addresges 
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from various speakers, of whom the chief were the Baroness von 
Suttner, Mme. Bogelot, and Lady Aberdeen. 

Nor were alleviations wanting to the heavy work of the Council, 
in the shape of social fanctions of a suitable character, including a 
special reception and exhibition prepared in their honour by the 
pupils of the Lette-verein, the great technical school for girls, 
founded forty years ago by Adolf Lette and his friends, and de- 
veloped by his daughter, under the active patronage of the late 
Crown Princess of Prussia and Empress—our own beloved Princess 
Royal—who, both in England and Germany, ever showed herself a 
true and faithful friend of the woman’s cause. 

At these meetings and functions, both public and private, perhaps 
the most notable personality was that of Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
who, in her eighty-fifth year, unites the fire, the energy, and the 
ready resourcefulness of youth with the well-ripened wisdom of her 
great age and wide and most varied experience. 

Preliminary to the Congress proper, a great “welcome” was 
given by the German National Council, on Sunday evening, June 13, 
which was opened by the recitation of a prologue specially written 
for the occasion. The visitors were then officially welcomed by the 
Committee of Arrangements, and a concert followed, given by an 
orchestra composed entirely of women. At 10 o’clock more than 
3000 women and many sympathetic men sat down to supper 
together, and at 11 o'clock the speaking began, the chief speakers 
being Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who 
told the story of the founding of this great movement. 

The practical work of the Congress was distributed into four 
sections, which considered respectively, I. Education ; II. Women’s 
Industries and Professions ; III. Social Efforts; and IV. The Legal 
Position of Women. The sittings of each of these began on 
Monday, June 13, and closed on Saturday, June 18, In addition 
to the work of the sections there were five great collective assemblies 
of the Congress, and also a special meeting for the younger women 
interested in these questions. I propose to give the briefest possible 
résumé of the work of the sections, and also of the more important 
speeches made at the larger meetings, for which I am indebted to 
the special report of the proceedings, issued by the German National 
Council, itself a severely condensed document, though conveying in 
a marvellous manner the general spirit of the whole proceedings. 
What is impossible to be conveyed is the fervour, the earnestness, 
the determination, which marked the work of the Congress from 
beginning to end, and which reached before the close a high pitch 
of moral enthusiasm, 

On Monday, June 13, the formal opening of the Congress took 
place at 10.30 a.m., when Frau Stritt, the President of the German 
National Council, explained to a crowded audience the constitution 
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and aims of the Congress and the general programme of the 
week, 

The first or Education Section on Monday considered the questions 
of ‘The Training of Woman for her Maternal Office,” “ Training in 
Household Matters,” and ‘ The Kindergarten.” 


“Lady Aberdeen, speaking on ‘ Woman as a Social Factor,’ showed 
that the housewife would not cease to be, but would rise to a higher level, 
so as to exercise her true influence on her growing daughters and sons, 
The children would then take out with them into the world the 
blessed influence of home, and thus ever widen the circle of harmony and 
joy. For that, she believed, woman must equip herself with wisdom and 
love—since wisdom is better than weapons, and love the greatest thing in 
the world. Frau Adele Gerhard pointed out that motherliness is the 
characteristic feminine element, and that the most advanced women had 
shown that the love of humanity is only enlarged and extended maternal 
love. 

“Frl, Lilly Dréscher, of the Pestalozzi Frébel House, spoke of the 
Kindergarten schools, regretting that the lack of funds prevented the 
adequate extension of the benefits of the Kindergarten system to the 
children of the poor, In the subsequent discussion Frau Goldschmidt, of 
Leipzig, warmly urged that Kindergarten schools should be brought under 
State management, whilst Frau ‘Richter, of Berlin, opposed. Frl. Helene 
Lange, the able editress of Die /rau, and one of Germany’s most capable 
women, was the President of the Education Section. 

“On Tuesday, June 14, the section discussed the education of girls in 
the elementary schools, and the respective merits of the co-education and 
the separate education of the sexes. Frl. Elizabeth Schneider argued 
strongly in favour of co-education, and hoped much from the contributions 
to the discussions of the foreigners present, who had been able to obsezve 
the practical results of a system which in Germany was still in the stage 
of theory. 

“ Frau Loeper Housselle, herself a teacher, spoke on the social duties of 
the women teachers in the people’s schools, with regard to which she 
suggested provision for the children of school age of school libraries and 
play schools—for the girls who had left school, commercial, domestic, and 
industrial training in continuation schools. Also for the ethical and 
zesthetic needs of both classes, she urged children’s concerts and theatrical 
representations ; and, for the sake of both mothers and children, the occa- 
sional home visit, for which special work a Teachers’ Union had been 
formed in Brandenburg. 

“Signorina Bice Cammeo told of the organisation of the people’s schools 
in Italy, and whilst lamenting the miserable pay of the women teachers, 
frequently under £20 a year, praised their almost incredible devotion to 
their work, Lady Marjorie Gordon explained the organisation of the 
elementary schools in Scotland. Frl. Anna Blum inquired, ‘ How does the 
German elementary school prepare the girl for life?’ and urged that the 
fullest possible preparation was due to the girls of the poorer classes, because 
for them the struggle of life is hardest. She complained of the disadvantage 
to girls arising from the separate system of education, and of the need of 
more womanly influence in all schools, 

“ Frl. Dr. Maikki Friberg showed that in Finland they had steadily 
promoted co-education of the sexes, which she advocated as the most 
effective form of education, whether economically, intellectually, socially, 
or morally considered, They necessarily assumed that both sexes, whether 
as teachers or pupils, stood on the firm basis of equal rights, On this 
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basis the co-educational school became the larger home, enjoying the full 
advantages of fatherly, motherly, sisterly, and brotherly influence. In 
the ensuing discussion some speakers advocated the separate education of 
the sexes, but the weight of opinion was distinctly to the effect that the 
advantages, social, moral, educational, and financial, of the co-educational 
school were such as must make it the ‘school of the future.’ 

“Frau Hedwig Heyl opened the third sitting, Wednesday, June 15, by 
pointing out that though continuation schools for boys and youths had 
already been well developed, this was only to a very small extent the case 
with those for girls. The schools for boys had become a part of the State- 
provided educational system. Those for girls still remained mainly 
dependent on private effort, mainly that of women. She pointed out that 
in Berlin models of high excellence were now provided in the Victoria and 
Lette-verein Schools, and hoped that teachers from a distance would visit 
these schools and take away with them accurate information. Frl. Mar- 
garete Henschke complained of the many difficulties in the way of obtaining 
a true ethical and industrial training for the daughters of the people, and 
the pitifully little help given by the State in this direction. She urged 
men to continue the work which women had so well begun, remembering 
that no State can stand higher than stand its women, the makers of its 
future. 

“ Fréken Elise Hansen spoke of the instruction in domestic arts given 
to girls in Denmark, the schools of cookery and evening classes attended 
by voluntary scholars, and also of the State-supported schools of domestic 
management, largely attended in the winter months by peasant women. 
In the discussion, Frau Bonn urged the ethical importance of continuation 
schools, and Frl. Auguste Férster pointed out that the best friends of such 
teaching are those who recognise its ethical value. The young girls learn 
to be useful, to be happy, and to make others happy. She pointed out the 
necessity of the devotion of the women teachers to their work, since they had 
to create everything, school methods as well as school-books. Frau Helene 
von Forster showed that the better technical instruction of women would 
help to raise their wages. She bemoaned the fact that only the merest 
fringe of women workers had been reached by the efforts already made. 

“The sitting of Thursday, June 16, was presided over by Frl. Poehl- 
mann. Frl. Helene Lange affirmed that the question at issue was, ‘ Does 
the girl need a totally different education from the boy ?’ Special technical 
training for special vocations might be necessary, but is an absolute diver- 
sity of culture essential? She gave a negative answer, but complained 
that the education of men is by no means an ideal one. 

“Mrs. May Wright Sewall explained the physical education of girls in 
the U.S.A., and Miss Catherine Beecher, following, advocated better 
physical training, and concluded by saying, ‘ The work of these latest years 
has ended in this—that a new ideal of womanhood has been created, an 
ideal of health and strength. We begin to understand how the soul is 
conditioned by the body.’ 

“ Frau Hierta Retzius, a Swedish representative, pointed out the danger 
of over-exertion of the brain during the period of brain-growth, and the 
harm to the nervous system of too long sitting still in school, foul air 
and nervous excitement. Delegates from Denmark, Italy, Finland, and 
Austria described the higher education supplied to girls in their several 
countries. 

“On Friday, June 17, Frau Adelheid Steinmann presided, and Fri. 
Gertrud Baumer discussed the Organisation of the High Schools for Girls, 
and the aims and performances of women students, both as to their voca- 
tions and their contributions to the progress of knowledge. Frau Marianne 
Weber pointed out that the scientific treatment of the woman question 
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itself remained for the achievement of women; and, moreover, the special 
work of women lay not so much in the extension of the field of knowledge 
as in the application of that knowledge to the culture of the human being. 
Frl. Falbe Hansen gave an account of the studies of women in Denmark, 
where full freedom of study is open to women, and showed how healthful 
had been the relations of students and teachers under these favourable 
circumstances. Miss Melville, of St. Andrew’s, spoke of the studies of 
women in Great Britain, sketching the development of these studies at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, where special women’s colleges 
were established, and in the younger universities. 

“‘ Miss Carey Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr, the largest Woman’s 
College in the United States, stated that four-fifths of the universities of 
the U.S:A. are now open to women, and that 23,000 women are now 
studying in mixed colleges, and only 5000 in separate women’s colleges. 
She alleged that it is now clearly established that the health of the women 
students is better than that of the non-studying women, and that the 
level of university studies has been raised by the admission of women. 
She ended with a strong plea for universal co-education, both on all prac- 
tical grounds, and because in this way only can the best opportunities of 
study be secured to women. 

“ Fr]. Dr. (ph.) Schirmacher argued that in France the higher education 
of women is already a settled question. In the most liberal fashion the 
University of Paris has opened the collective faculties to women, the 
majority of whom are from foreign countries. The final examination is 
not merely the close of the gymnasium studies, but the sign of fitness for 
the university, and is granted to young men and women on equal terms, In 
1868 the first woman studied medicine in Paris, now there are a crowd of 
qualified women doctors. One half of the students belong to the philo- 
sophical faculty. How liberal France thinks, the fact that a woman 
pleads before the courts of Toulouse clearly shows, In 1894 Heidelberg 
admitted the first woman to her doctor’s degree. In Baden, matriculation 
has been permitted to women since 1901 ; and in Bavariaand Wurtemburg 
also on gymnasial or humanistic qualifications. The least accessible 
examination is that for the law. What is to be striven for is (1) Equal 
conditions of admission and matriculation for all women who are provided 
with the gymnasial qualification ; (2) Equality in colleges; (3) Admission 
to the doctor’s degree ; (4) Admission to the law examination. 

“In the discussion Frl. Helene Lange warned against the danger of half 
culture, and suggested the following further demands: (1) Common edu- 
cation of boys and girls in the gymnasia; (2) Admission to matriculation 
of such women as have secured the needful attainments ; (3) Co-educational 
universities ; (4) The same work for the upper teachers of both sexes in 
the gymnasia ; (5) Admission to all seminaries. 

“The final session was held in the Blue Hall on Saturday, June 18, and 
was presided over by Fri. Biiumer. The introductory address was de- 
livered by Fr]. von Bredow, who urged that all women who intended to 
teach in elementary schools should take a year of preparation, and only 
after a special examination as to the results be admitted to the training 
colleges, and that in all cases a special practising school should be attached 
to the colleges. 

“ Frl. Martin suggested an equal and uniform training for the teachers 
of the elementary and the higher grade schools, and finally urged (1) A 
preparatory year of study; (2) The separation of school from college; (3) 
A year of training to teach; and (4) A final test of teaching power, by 
their own teachers and not by a strange committee. Frl. Falbe Hansen 
spoke of the equal provision in Denmark for men and women teachers, 
both in Government and private colleges—a three years’ course, with 
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practice in teaching; and urged the speedy bringing about of an Inter- 
national Congress of Teachers, or at Jeast a congress of those of Germany 
and Northern Europe. 

Fr], Rosenberg spoke of the high social position of the woman teacher 
in Hungary, where educaticn was highly valued, Both sexes received the 
same preparatory training, and positions, salaries, and status are the same. 
Marriage, moreover, does not forfeit a woman’s State appointment. Fri. 
Morck said that the schools and teaching methods of Norway were largely 
based on German models. Co-education was carried out in the elementary 
and middle-grade schools, and the women teachers desired its extension to 
the higher-grade schools. 

“Mrs. Fawcett said that from the creation of School Boards in England 
and Wales in 1870, women had been not only electors, but persons eligible. 
Recent legislation had, however, put an end to these Boards, transferring 
their powers to the County Councils, to which women are not eligible. 
These Councils act through Education Committees, to which, by great 
effort, women secured the right of being co-opted. [It should be noted 
here that this power of ‘co-option’ of women has been most sparingly 
exercised by the Councils, many having appointed only one woman, a still 
larger number only two—in one case, two women only to seventy men— 
and in very few cases as many as three, four or five. Practically, womanly 
influence is excluded from these committees.] Frl. Ristow urged the 
co-operation of women in the management of the communal schools of 
Germany, and was supported by Frau Zurlinden. 


“Sxction II, Proresstons AND EMPLOYMENTS. 


“ The official president of this section was Frl. Alice Salomon, who was 
also the indefatigable secretary of the Local Committee of Hospitalities, 
her able co-adjutor being Frl. Else Liiders. The former, in a comprehensive 
survey published in the Centralblatt of May 15, of the work prepared for 
this section, shows clearly the real unity, underlying the apparent 
diversity, of the many special subjects proposed for consideration. The 
like service was performed for the other sections by Frl. Gertrud Biumer 
(Education), Frl. Anna Edinger (Social Efforts), and Freiinn Olga von 
Beschwitz (The Legal Position of Women), ‘These several papers, which 
were also printed in the Handbook of the Congress, show unmistakably 
with what high intelligence and unwearying effort the programme of the 
Congress had been thought and worked out. From the important paper 
on “The Legal Position of Women” it may be possible later to quote. 
The publication of these papers made it possible for every visitor to attend 
these deliberations and discussions with a mind fully attuned to the work 
before them. 

“Section II. dealt broadly with the position of women in agriculture, 
trade, industry and the professions, devoting itself at its first session to 
the consideration of agricultural and domestic work, and treating (1) of 
woman as farmer, farm-labourer, and gardener ; and (2) of the domestic 
servant question. In her introductory address, Frl. Else Liiders urged the 
careful consideration of those callings, the women workers in which had 
hitherto lacked the legal recognition of their just rights. She instanced 
the factory and agricultural women workers, the housewife and the maid- 
servant, 

‘‘ Miss Teresa Wilson said the natural qualifications for agricultural work 
were industry, care for details, strength of body and love of nature, to 
which must be added systematic training, industrial and educational. So 
a knowledge of botany and chemistry must accompany the practical work 
of the dairy, the poultry yard, and the garden, Given the requisite 
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training and qualifications, the prospect for cultured workers is, she said, 
now favourable, and will be greatly improved by a co-o} erative system. 

“Frau Dr. Elvira Castner described the Marienfeld Horticultural College, 
near Berlin, of which she is president. Seventy-seven students had 
secured good appointments out of 114 whoin ten years had passed through 
the two years’ course. Signora Altobelli described the terrible condition 
of the Italian women engaged in field labour, thousands of women work- 
ing twelve hours daily, a great part of the year, in the damp soil of the 
rice field, and nourished mainly on black bread, so that they easily became 
the prey of malarial fever ; whilst Frau Wegener, Frau Lily Braun, and 
Prof. Max Weber, pictured the melancholy lot of the two million women 
workers on the land in Germany, denied the right of combination, and 
therefore in a state of practical slavery. : 

“Frau Regine Deutsch spoke of the position of women servants in 
Germany, who also are denied the right of combination, and placed under 
severe exceptional laws, whose diversity caused further injustice. She 
pleaded for a minimum of daily rest, for the abolition of the “ Service- 
books,” and for a definite position under the industrial laws for these 
workers, for sick and out-of-work insurance, and for training schools for 
young girls, 

“ Freifrau von Stelden-Buchenback praised the free servant lawsof South 
Germany, and spoke of the unions in Munich, Magdeburg, Dessau and 
Mannheim and elsewhere, which provided for the education of domestic 
servants, and kept in touch with the pupils afterwards, whilst Frl. Amalie 
Arndt told the story of the Berlin Union for the Interests of Domestic 
Servants, which offered its members a place of meeting, pleasant companion- 
ship, library, legal and medical help, and the aid of its funds when in 
need, 

“Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Hon. President of the National Union of 
Coloured Women in the U.S.A,, contended that the faults and virtues of 
the coloured maidservants were the same as those of the whites. 

“The second session of the section occupied itself with the position of 
factory workers and home workers. Frl. Alice Salomon regretted that 
it had not been found practicable, as the scheme of the Congress had 
designed, to bring actual women wage-earners to open the debate. She 
trusted that the result of the Congress would be to bring them one step 
nearer to their aim, that of securing to women wage-earners an existence 
worthy of human dignity. 

“Frl, Henriette van der Mey complained that in little Holland the 
Manchester theory had lasted longer than elsewhere, and that little had 
been done to protect wage-earning women. The working hours were too 
long, the pay far too small, of which she gave melancholy details with 
regard to the women tile-burners and cigarette-makers. 

“Frl, Dr. Marie Baum, factory inspector in Baden, said that cigar- 
making, the textile manufactures, ornament making, and confectionery 
occupied 85 per cent. of the women factory workers, 15 per cent. being 
employed in unskilled work, which was plentiful but ill-paid. In textiles 
and cigar making the work is skilled and well paid, but the higher posts 
are reserved for men. But in the Pforzheim ornament industry the 
training time, three to four years, is equal, the pay is equal, and the higher 
posts are often filled by women. 

“ Miss Bondfield (England) alleged that the limitation of working hours 
and overtime by factory legislation had contributed to the more equal 
distribution of work, and to the prevention of overstrain. In the textile 
industries equal pay for equal work is almost secured, but the men earned 
more because they were stronger and better trained, and therefore better 
skilled, 
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“Frl, Rosika Schwimmer stated that in Hungary it was proposed to 
found a union of working women, but the proposed statutes, though sub- 
mitted to the Ministry a year and a half ago, had not yet been confirmed. 
On the other hand, the statutes of a middle-class organisation of women 
were approved in eight days. Out of three million working women only 
two thousand were organised. Frau Braun claimed the aid of all women 
to secure an eight hours’ working day. Frl. Margarete Friedenthal 
depicted the condition of the home workers in Germany, their incredibly 
low wages, which only supported life on bread and potatoes, The home 
was the workshop, under the worst hygienic conditions, A family of five, 
she said, in the Erzgebirge, will earn fourteen marks weekly in the play- 
thing industry, four marks of which must be spent in material. Such 
conditions must involve deterioration of family life, miserable dwellings, 
practical child slavery, and almost starvation. She urged protective laws, 
the carrying out of which should be in the hands of women, 

“At the third session, June 15, the subject, “‘ Women in Commerce and 
Exchange,” was introduced by Frl. Eva von Roy, who showed that while 
commerce proper still remained substantially in the hands of private 
persons, matters of interchange and communication, such as the postal and 
telegraph service, had passed into the hands of the State. In spite of the 
large number of women engaged as assistants in commerce, they were still 
excluded from the right of voting for, or being elected to, the commercial 
tribunals, Frl. Agnes Herrmann described the conditions of employment 
amongst the women employed in Germany in commercial pursuits, either 
as principals or assistants, aud emphasised the need of organisation and 
its effect upon legislation. She described the various organisations 
founded in and since 1889, in which, however, the interests of women 
members were so little considered that a special ‘“ Association of Women 
in Commerce” had been formed at Frankturt am Main, It includes em- 
ployment bureaux, savings banks, sickness end accident friendly societies, 
and also seeks to secure justice between the men and women members of 
other societies. 

“‘ Miss Bondfield spoke of the long hours worked by shop assistants in 
England, and complained that the practice of ‘lodging in’ depreciated 
wages, the ‘ lodging’ being counted as part of the salary. 

“Frau Astrid Paludan Miiller’s report showed that the provision of a 
training of women shop-assistants had improved their position in Denmark, 
but that their wages were still far too low, and that the Copenhagen Union 
of Women Shop Assistants was working hard to raise them. 

“The section then considered the position of women in the postal, 
telegraph, and railway services, Frl. Grénemann stated that in Austria 
these services had been opened to women for about thirty years, not 
to benefit women, but to secure the cheapest possible labour, The 
employees are forbidden to marry, and unwedded maternity ensures 
dismissal, 

“In France, according to Dr. Kiithe Schirmacher, women are also 
largely employed in these services, and in the postal and telegraph work 
15,000 women to 16,000 men. After thirty years’ service the women 
receive a pension equal to two-thirds of their salary. The salaries of the 
men are, as almost everywhere else, much higher than those of the women, 
and the higher posts are reserved for men, Marriage is not forbidden to 
the women. 

“ Frl, Rosika Schwimmer stated that in Hungary 4500 women are now 
employed in the postal and telegraph service. As managers of post-oflices 
2180 women are employed, and only 1080 men. But the highest posts 
are reserved for men. After forty years of service a pension is paid. 
Marriage is not forbidden. The lot of the daily workers is very hard— 
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twenty pence a day for wages, and no security of employment. Their fear 
of the courts prevents their organisation. Frau Heymann reported that 
in Holland the reason alleged for the dismissal of married women from the 
postal service is decency. Such is masculine logic ! 

“Sick Nursing was the subject considered on Thursday, June 16. Frau 
Elizabeth Krukenberg, in her opening address, stated that till 1870 sick 
nurses either belonged to some religious organisation, or were simply 
untrained watchers. Sick nursing, as a means of livelihood and a perma- 
nent occupation, did not exist. The Red Cross Society introduced the 
practice of a small payment, but still the main idea was that of charitable 
work, ‘Ten years ago Professor Zimmer founded the Evangelical Union 
of Deaconesses, and civic sisterhoods were formed. Then individual nurses 
left these societies, and worked independently, gradually organising them- 
selves in their own societies, of which that in Berlin isthe most important. 
Mrs. Bedford Fenwick traced modern nursing back to the activity of 
Frederika Fliedner, at Kaiserswerth, where Mrs, Fry and Florence Night- 
ingale ,obtained their training. She urged the creation of preparatory 
schools for nursing, and higher instruction for the future teachers, 

“ Miss L, L. Dod said that in the U.S.A. local groups of nurses had 
combined in a great National Union of 6000 members, who were now 
seeking international organisation. Mme. Alphen Salvador described the 
lyceums and training colleges for nurses opened in Paris a few years ago, 
and accessible to women of any nationality or faith. They were carefully 
taught by the first professors, and weekly conferences on social questions 
were held, . 

“Sister Agnes Karll gave an elaborate account of the scheme for the 
State training of nurses, now under consideration in Germany, and Dr, 
Ellen Sandelin described the training given in Sweden, a six months’ theo- 
retical course, a year of practical work in hospital, and a further year of 
supervised outside work. Signorina Bice Cammeo spoke of the care of 
the sick in Italy, which is still mainly in the hands of the Catholic orders, 
although the organised body of the ‘free’ sick nurses already numbers 
4260 members, 

‘*Frau Emmy von Gordon showed that even the Catholics are adopting 
the modern ideas, and recognising the necessity of training, whilst Frau 
Becker told of the advantage to young girls of even a single year’s training. 
A. society which she had conducted for several years had thus helped nearly 
1600 young girls. 

“Friday, June 17, was devoted to ‘Women in Art and Literature.’ 
Fr. Natalie von Milde reminded her audience that till within theseventeenth 
century men had excluded women from the dramatic art, and did justice 
to the memory of Caroline Frederika Newberin, to whom the present 
honourable position of the German actress is so largely due. She argued 
that Art must become the benefactor of the world, and that the Trinity 
of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, together create the divinity of 
life. 

“ Frl, Marie von Kendell spoke of the educational possibilities in Germany 
for women painters, and said that though the academies are not yet open 
to women, the art schools for women are on as high a level as the men’s. 
Mrs, Dignam gave an interesting account of Women Artists and their 
Organisations in Canada, whilst Mrs, Merrill Horne, of the U.S.A., 
showed how the interchange of State-provided exhibitions of pictures had 
in Utah helped to develop the artistic perceptions of the people and 
encouraged the artists. She mentioned that there the Artist’s Society 
elected its president alternately from the men and women associates, 

“Frau von Bredow, herself a former actress of distinction, gave a 
powerful address on the position and difficulties of actresses, The rush to 
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the stage was such that the supply of would-be actresses was far greater 
than the demand, and further, there was no law or system to control the 
conditions of their employment. There was also a lack of combination. 
The German “ Stage Association” had a membership of 4500, but only 30 
per cent. were women. Till the salaries of the actresses were adequate to 
their necessary dress expenditure, the character of the theatre cannot be 
raised. Frl. Adele Schreiber drew mournful pictures of the lives of 
actresses, and urged efforts for their help. 

“ Frau Charlotte Klein spoke of the activities of Danish women in all 
departments of art, and maintained that in these territories men and 
women stood on an equal footing. 

“ Frl, von Bistram, speaking of ‘Women in German Literature,’ con- 
trasted the old feminine ideal of the ‘blank page’ with the vigorous 
delineations given by modern women writers of the women realising their 
individuality ; whilst Lady Marjorie Gordon contended that the force of 
women in contemporary literature, especially in novels, has been more 
fully developed than that of men. Every-day questions are grasped, by 
women, and discussed in novels, with an earnestness far greater than that 
of men. Frau Ichenhauser alleged that in German journalism men and 
women had an equal chance, and that this participation of the women is 
of great value in all women’s questions. 

“At the final session the professional and scientific avocations of 
women were considered. 

“Fri. Dr. (med.) Agnes Blum alleged that every period of high culture 
had produced its philosophically trained women, but that special ‘ pro- 
fessional’ women had been called into existence in recent years by 
economic conditions. The danger that women might become précieuses 
ridicules was past, the danger now was lest their studies should become 
‘bread and butter’ studies. 

‘‘ Frau Maria Lischnewska gave a detailed account of the position of 
women teachers in Germany, complaining of the inequality of training, 
status and pay; and urged the necessity of special unions for women, 
since in the mixed unions the men were so inactive in questions affecting 
the women teachers. Mme. Salvador complained of the poor pay and 
overwork of the women teachers in France, but said that the men’s 
unions were supporting the women in the demand of equal pay for both 
sexes. 

“The Rev. Anna Shaw spoke of woman as the preacher. The Methodists 
first introduced the woman preacher of the new time. In 1873 the first 
woman was admitted to the clerical office in the} U.S.A.; to-day are 
reckoned 500 woman preachers. The world to-day has logic enough, but 
it needs comfort for the soul, which the woman, from her very nature, is 
best fitted to give. Men quit the calling more and more, because it is no 
longer lucrative enough. The women press into it more and more, but 
the woman will only enter when her inmost nature calls her to it. 

“Dr. Ellen Sandelin said that medical studies had been open to women 
in Sweden since 1870, and there were now twenty women doctors in 
practice, State appointments as physicians to hospitals and prisons had 
recently been opened to them. Fri. Dr. Tiburtius said that in 1870 a 
German woman entered at Zurich as a medical. student. She herself and 
Frl. Lehmus, after passing their foreign examinations, settled down to 
practice in Berlin, but under great difficulties, and without legal recogni- 
tion. Fifteen years later a third woman also began practice. Shortly 
afterwards the German universities began to open their doors to women, 
but not till 1897 were the professional examinations open to them. It is 
hoped that within two years the number of German women doctors will 
have increased to fifty. 
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“Frl. Dr. (jur.) van Dorp spoke of the struggle in Holland in regard to 
the woman advocate. She was proud of her fatherland, that it was the 
first to admit women to this calling. She herself had, last October, been 
admitted an advocate. The notion that advocacy was a masculine calling 
rested very much on the fact that it offered good opportunities for money- 
making, which women had no business to have in equal proportion. On 
the other hand, advocacy demanded much love, justice, industry, to take 
the cares of others on oneself—all special qualities of the woman. So also 
was she needed in questions of the criminality of the child, where the 
notion of punishment must give way to that of education. The Dutch 
unions for the young would be henceforth brought into relation with the 
courts. So also in the civil processes connected with divorce, the suffering 
woman would have more confidence in a woman advocate ; and finally in 
the case of woman’s criminality. She hoped that in the future women 
would have only women as advocates in these cases, and also in that of 
infanticide. Only a woman can understand such a tragedy.” 

The work of the sections already noticed suffices to show that 
although from the necessities of the case the actual members of 
the Berlin Congress were mainly women of the middle and upper 
classes, who alone have the leisure and the pecuniary means to assist 
in such a gathering, the feeling which prevailed was not that of 
class exclusiveness, but that of the solidarity of womanhood. This 
is the most hopeful feature of the present movement, that it unites 
by the bonds of sisterly sympathy the women who suffer, and suffer 
so helplessly, with the women who have at least some power to 
help, though they also in various ways suffer from the man-imposed 
and man-maintained legal and social degradation of their whole 
sex. 

When collective womanhood realises this great unity, and the 
most favoured woman feels the wrong done to the most lowly of her 
sex as a wrong done to herself, and holds and uses every privilege 
and power she possesses in trust for the service of her wronged and 
suffering sisters, then has she achieved her own spiritual and in- 
tellectual emancipation, and her legal, social, and material emanci- 
pation is but a question of further devised and strenuous effort. 
She frees herself in seeking the freedom of her sisters. She wins 
her own rights by struggling for justice to them. To the men who 
aid these efforts, as some men are energetically aiding them, women 
owe a@ deep debt of gratitude, since the very fact of a privileged 
male shaking himself free from the sex-prejudice in which law, 
religion, education, and social usage have sedalously trained him, 
implies his possession of a high and rare degree of that sym- 
pathetic justice, from the development of which in collective man- 
hood and collective womanhood everything is to be hoped for the 
progress of humanity and the future of the race. 

The consideration of the proceedings of the other two sections, 
of the great collective meetings, and of the many lessons which 
they teach, must be postponed to a further notice. 

Ienora. 





MR. ALFRED BEIT’S GIFT TO SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


GREAT wealth is like the magic wand of some ancient story. It 
alone, when joined to good sense and good will, can change dreams 
into realities at a touch. 

“ Fiat Lux” and “ Fiant Tenebres” are in a millionaire’s mouth 
no idle words. To their credit be it said that most of those men of 
our day, who owe their riches to themselves, recognise that it is 
their duty to give back some of that wealth to those through whose 
exertions it was made. They have learnt, too, that, in this twentieth 
century, the schoolmaster is called to do much of the work which 
in olden times would have fallen to the monk and to the priest, 
and that science rather than abstract literature should be his 
handmaid in the task of training the minds of youth. Those who 
have made their money in South Africa have not been slow to 
carry these truths from theory into practice. Already the great 
firm of Wernher, Beit and Eckstein have given £200,000 to Lord 
Rosebery to found a technical school for London, and now Mr. 
Alfred Beit has handed over his estate at Frankenwald, 124 miles 
from Johannesburg, to the Transvaal Government for educational 
purposes. 

Mr. Alfred Beit has, in a word, brought down “a South African 
Eton, All Souls, Transvaal,” from cloudland to the solid earth. 

Frankenwald, indeed, is in itself the dream which the writer 
dreamed in the pages of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW some two years 
back. It is, in the main, laid out like an English park, and its 
bright-green fields, its groves of pine and elm, its gleaming lakes 
and flower-clad slopes, show what water can do when applied to the 
red soil of the veldt. Like Aranjuez, Frankenwald is an oasis in 
the desert, and it is interesting to remember that in Aranjuez 
Philip II.strove to reproduce in Castile the well-remembered glades 
of Eton and of Windsor: 


“ Boats are rocking on her lakelets, 
Laughter dwelleth in her meadows,” 


so that, of all the } leisure-houses in Southern lands, Aranjuez alone 
awakes memcr.es of the elms of England, rather than of the ilexes 
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of Capo del Monte or of the apricot trees which scent the air in the 
Vega of Damascus. In Frankenwald, Mr. Alfred Beit has realised 
and more than realised the dream-towers of my South African 
Eton. 

But if the harvest of racial reconciliation which Mr. Beit would 
fain sow at Frankenwald is to be reaped to the full, Frankenwald 
must be the home of technical education in South Africa, and not 
remain merely an agricultural college. The great bane of South 
Africa has always been the want of some ties other than those of 
commerce to bind together the Dutch farmer and the English miner 
and trader—the man of the veldt and the man of the town. In the 
past the great link between the two classes has been the memories 
of school-days spent together ; and the same good work is now going 
on at the Grey College at Bloemfontein and in the normal schools 
for the fature schoolmasters and schoolmistresses of the State in the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. If the proposed technical 
university for the Transvaal is founded at the fort in Johannesburg, 
the best elements in the two classes will drift wider than ever apart. 
The sole argument for such a policy! seems to be that in the present 
state of the finances of the Transvaal it would be prudent to make 
use of the existing Government laboratories and scientific institutions 
forthe training of the technical engineering students, rather than incur 
the expense of installing such buildings and libraries de novo at 
Frankenwald, more especially as the scientific staff already employed 
at Johannesburg could be utilised as teachers in any institution 
there. 

To this it may be answered that on any ordinary State or scientific 
training farm, such as Frankenwald will be, there must necessarily 
be some laboratories for the purpose of teaching agricultural 
chemistry ; whilst bacteriology, for example, can be taught by 
the veterinary surgeons attached to and probably resident on the 
estate. 

Moreover, as Frankenwald belongs wholly to the Government, the 
staff employed there can easily be lodged in Government bungalows, 
thus saving the allowance for house rent in Johannesburg, which 
even for teachers in the first grade schools ranges from £75 to £100 
a year, whilst such members of the staff as are employed in the Govern- 
ment institutions at Johannesburg itself could readily be transported 
thither by motor-cars until a tram-line was constructed. 

Again, even if we leave out of account the expense of constructing 
buildings for teaching purposes only at Johannesburg Fort, we cannot 
but remember that few parents in other parts of South Africa will 
choose to allow their sons to frequent such an institution if they 
have to live in lodgings by themselves. A university conducted on 
the Scotch, that is, on the non-collegiate and the non-residential 

1 Of. Times, Saturday, October 1, 1904, p. 5, col. c. 
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system, is, therefore, an absolute impossibility in the Gold Reef City, 
and should colleges have to be built there the cost of the ground 
alone will more than swallow up any economy which may have been 
made by refusing to instal the technical school for mining engineer- 
ing at Frankenwald in the first instance. During the first year of 
the institution at all events, the teaching in all branches will 
necessarily be elementary, and for this purpose an ordinary laboratory 
should fully suffice both for mining and agricultural students. At 
the University of Birmingham a model coal mine has been con- 
structed for the purposes of practical training, and though such an 
expedient might be out of place at Frankenwald, the necessary 
training could, as I point out farther on, easily be given by 
arranging practical excursions to the various mines on the plan 
adopted for teaching forestry, botany, geology and zoology, at the 
French National School of Forestry at Nancy. Such a plan would 
also have the advantage of bringing the mine managers into per- 
sonal contact with the students from whom in the future their staff 
will be recruited. 

It may be said that the amalgamation or the non-amalgamation 
of the technical and agricultural training schoolsof South Africa is a 
matter of merely localimportance. This I venture absolutely to deny. 

All the leading men in South Africa see plainly that racial 
reconciliation can be brought about only through the school. It 
can never be brought about through the Parliament, the mart, the 
pulpit or the press. ‘hat Austria-Hungary holds together is due 
greatly to the fact that the officers of the army and navy have grown up 
together since their cadet days, and that most of the nobles are old 
pupils of the Theresianum in Vienna. ‘The most cultivated classes 
amongst the South African Dutch are probably the ministers and 
the lawyers, and, as a rale, these classes are very hostile to English 
ideas. Certainly the most promising lawyers in South Africa are 
trained at the London Inns of Court or the English and Scotch 
Universities, but the ministers, as a rule, have no school memories 
save of the seminaries in which everything English was taboo. It 
is a curious fact that not a single pupil of the Cape Government 
School of Agriculture, which is a racially mixed institution, joined 
the rebels during the late war, whilst nearly all the students of the 
Dutch Evangelical Seminary in the same town shouldered the rifle 
under the Vierkleur. Unless the pick of South African youth, both 
English and Datch, is educated together at Frankenwald, the 
University of Johannesburg and the Agricultural College at 
Frankenwald will become centres of the bitterest racial particu- 
larism. Shall we refuse to take advantage of Mr. Beit’s generous 
gift to create a “South African All Souls” merely in order to make 
a nominal saving of a few thousand pounds ? 

What would Mr. Beit himself think of such misplaced meanness ? 
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If a “South African All Souls” helps to make a renewal of civil 
strife in South Africa impossible, Frankenwald will, indeed, prove a 
memorial worthy of those who died on both sides for their father 
land in the late fratricidal war. We know that the idea of such a 
memorial has long dwelt in the minds of many of Mr. Beit’s most 
intimate friends, and that through his generosity it can now be 
reared. The thought sprang up during the dreariest days of the 
late war in the mind of a man of high position, who since then 
has been called to one of the highest offices in the Empire, by 
whose side wu young girl, who but for that war would have been 
a bride, was mourning a never-wedded lover who had fallen gallantly 
in a fight not far from the woods of Frankenwald. (Perhaps the 
thinker remembered that, maybe, he might have done somewhat to 
prevent the war from breaking out.) His idea is now bearing leaf, 
and if Frankenwald becomes a South African All Souls, those 
leaves will, indeed, bring healing to her nations. Could that 
poor girl wish any worthier monument to her dead than one of 
which it may be truly said, Qui seminant in lacrymis, in exultatione 
metent ? ; 

Since writing the above, the Report of the Commission on 
Technical Education in the Transvaal, presented to His Excellency Sir 
A. Lawley on July 27, 1903, and which has a very important bearing 
on all the questions at issue, has been placed in my hands. In this 
report! the Commissioners, who included many of the Johannesburg 
Committee on Education, which dated from 1596, point out? that, 
as children born in South Africa “ have to compete with the best 
brains developed by the best training in the world,” those whose 
parents cannot afford to send them for education to Europe or 
America, will remain in an inferior position all their lives long, 
owing to the want of the best possible secondary, technical and 
university education in South Africa itself. 

With a view to providing a remedy for this want they recom- 
mend the provision®: (a) Of temporary facilities for instruction in 
Johannesburg itself, particularly of a four-years mining course, for 
which the existing staffs of the Education and Agricultural Depart- 
ments and of the chemical and bacteriological laboratories might to 
& considerable extent be utilised; the governing body necessary to 
control this work should include the public as well as the official 
element, and should at its inception be so constituted as to grow 
naturally into the governing body of the Technical University. 
(6) Of a permanent institution in Johannesburg, where evening 
facilities for study could be provided for young men and women 
engaged in Johannesburg during the day, who wished to continue 
their education into the university sphere, whether in art, science, 


1 Report of the Technical Education Commission, 1903. Pretoria: 
Printing and Stationery Works. 1903, . - ioueempmeaal 
4 Report quoted, pp. 5 and 6. % Report quoted, pp. 7-9. 
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or literature, and also class-rooms, laboratories, libraries, and 
museums for those advanced students of the university who would 
be partially employed in practical work on the mines or in other 
callings; for these purposes the Jobannesburg branches of the State 
chemical, bacteriological, and physical testing laboratories could 
be utilised, as well as some existing libraries and museums, ‘The 
plan seems to be modelled on that of the evening classes at the 
various London polytechnics and of those connected with the 
Universities of Birmingham and Newcastle. (c) Of a Transvaal 
Teaching University, to be placed on a large farm, connected with 
Johannesburg by rail or tram service. This would enable, first, 
& university endowment fund to be formed by the sale of the surplus 
land at some future time; and secondly, all the teaching and 
scientific staff of the Colony to be congregated at one centre, so that 
the teaching staff of the university and laboratories and apparatus 
of these various institutions should serve for as large and varied a 
class of students as possible ; thirdly, the institutions established on 
the site should include: (a) A school of mines, and, possibly, of 
engineering and architecture; (+) The agricultural school, in con- 
nection with which should be a model farm; (c) The State labora- 
tories for chemistry and animal (including human) and vegetable 
pathology ; (d) A national school for teachers, with a boarding and 
practising school attached; (¢) The other branches usually found 
at a teaching university. They add that: 


“in view of the large proportion of the population engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, we consider that the Agricultural School is of hardly less 
importance to the welfare of the country than a School of Mines, and it 
is our earnest hope that the Government will devote no less attention to 
the establishment of the one than of the other. Should these two schools 
be placed side by side, as we suggest, that intercourse amongst those repre- 
senting the two foremost classes of the population, which is essential to 
the future settlement of the country, will be ensured at the impressionable 
stage of a young man’s career, when lasting friendships are most readily 
formed.” 


Dr. Charles Porter, acting apparently in accordance with the 
Transvaal Medical Society and the South African Association of 
Engineers, handed in a Minority Report in which he recommended 
the establishment! of the Teaching University at Johannesburg 
chiefly on account of the difficulty which would otherwise attend the 
formation of the Medical Faculty and the practical studies of the 
mining and engineering students, calling also Sir A. Lawley’s 
attention to the effect such a university would have on the intel- 
lectual life of the general population in the town, and pointing out 
that all the recently established universities of England—ey., Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield—are in large towns, and 
performing most excellent work. He adds: 


1 Report quoted, pp. 11, 12. 
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“ During the deliberations of the Commission, it was alleged that, by 
having the University some way out of Johannesburg, it would be more 
acceptable to the people in the country at large, and would bring a greater 
proportion of students from other parts of the country than if it was 
situated in Johannesburg. 

“‘T would, therefore, most respectfully invite your Excellency’s attention 
to the fact that Dr. Breyer, Instructor under the late Government to the 
Pretoria School of Mines, distinctly stated in evidence at the Commis- 
sion’s meeting of April 14, 1903, that, in the respect just indicated, he 
did not think it would make any material difference whether the University 
was in Johannesburg or outside of it; for though he thought the parents 
of the pupils and the Boer people are not very partial to Johannesburg, they 
would go anywhere where they have a chance to get education.” 


Mr. E. B. Sargant, “ Adviser on Education to His Excellency the 
High Commissioner for South Africa,” in his report to Lord Milner 
of July 1904, scarcely alludes to the various recommendations con- 
tained! in the report of the ‘echnical Education Commission, further 
than by stating that he has requested Professor Hele Shaw, LL.D., 
F.R.S., and Mr. Robinson, formerly Superintendent Johannesburg 
Schools, to aid him in the work of organising the proposed Johannes- 
burg Institute and laying the foundations of a Teaching University. 
Professor Hele Shaw has this year spent several months in South 
Africa, and has done much good work in arranging the Institute 
classes. 

I have quoted from the Report of the Technical Education Com- 
mission at this length because I am anxious to make it perfectly 
clear to my readers what the views of those men in the Transvaal, 
who are taking the greatest interest in the work of education, are. 
I think that their Report will more than prove that the leading 
classes in Johannesburg are very like the Bourbons: the war has 
made them forget nothing, and has taught them nothing. 

We might imagine, save for the few sentences regarding the 
Agricultural College, that there was no Dutch population in the 
Transvaal at all, or that its wishes with regard to education were of 
no more consequence than those of the Kaflirs or Bechuanas. The 
Commission cannot get beyond the fact that modern universities in 
England are established in great manufacturing centres, that they 
have evening classes for workers in those centres, and that the 
classes in science started by the Witwatersrand Council of Educa- 
tion in January 1898 succeeded admirably. 

Yet, even as regards the technical part of their proposals, the 
Committee on Transvaal ‘echnical Education, which reported on 
October 10, 1902, had already pointed out? that many persons 
deprived of a sound secondary education would not be able to avail 
themselves of the classes at an Institute, although the remedy was 

1 Transvaal and Orange River Colony, Public Education. Report of the Direetor of 
Education for the Period November 1900 to February 1904. Johannesburg : Essen and 


Porkins, P. 25. 
2 Report of the Technical Education Commission, 1903, p. 62. 
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to be sought, not by the establishment of a secondary and lower 
kind of school, but ‘“ by sllowing such persons to attend individual 
classes and special evening classes at the Institution without passing 
the entrance examination.” whilst at the second meeting of the 
Conference on Education held at Johannesburg on December | and 2, 
1902, between the Johannesburg Committee on Education and the 
Representatives of the South African College, and the Kimberley 
School of Mines, not only did Professor Beattie, of the South 
African College, state that ! 

“Tt appears to me that we are getting a little mixed. We are speaking 
about a teaching university and evening classes in Johannesburg. The 
two things are not possible. You want a good teaching university, but it 
is not possible to get that by talking about professors going in the evening 


to teach evening classes. You will get a tenth-rate college if you do that 
sort of thing. What we came to speak about is a teaching university” ; 


but Mr, Robinson, Superintendent of Schools in Johannesburg, 
pointed out? that 


‘“*T am afraid, if we commit ourselves to what might be called merely a 
Johannesburg School of Mines working here, the public would rest satisfied, 
and would not be likely to give us that support which we stand very much 
in need of in connection with a larger scheme ” ; 


whilst Mr. Reunert, speaking of his colleagues on the Johannesburg: 
Committee, added,® “ Though we are practical men, we are none of 
us, except yourself, Mr. Chairman (Mr. Fabian Ware),‘ and Mr. 
Robinson, experts on Education.” 

The same remark (I write subject to correction) appears to be 
true of the members of the Technical Education Commission. 

We would treat first of the most important point in the whole 
business, that is, of the relation of the Dutch to the scheme; and we 
would remind our readers, firstly, that, according to the Commission 
themselves, the main object in providing education of the highest 
kind in the Transvaal is to enable the naturally keen-witted 
Afrikander children to compete with the best brains in the world; 
and secondly, that if a money grant in aid is found by the State, 
the Dutch, who are admittedly equally anxious to provide a good 
education for their children,® will have to bear their share of the 
necessary expense. 

It will be scarcely believed that of the eight witnesses examined 
by the Technical Education Commission during their nine sittings, 
‘each occupying between two and four hours,”® only one, Dr. H. G. 
Breyer, formerly Director of the State School of Mines, Pretoria, 

1 Report quoted, p. 56. 2 Report quoted, p. 57. 3 Report quoted, p. 60. 
4 Mr. Fabian Ware, who was Chairman of the Téchnical Education Commission, 
is Director of Education and a member of the Legislative Council in the Transvaal. 


ad _— quoted, pp. 28-31. Dr. H. G. Breyer’s evidence—Answers, 149-151 and 
161 162 6 Report quoted, p. 1. 
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was asked a single question bearing on the interests of the Dutch 
population of the ‘Transvaal or of South Africa as a whole. That 
evidence, covering three pages in the Report, includes forty-nine 
questions and answers (Nos. 130-179). 

In it he clearly states, that he prefers a site for the uni- 
versity between Johannesburg and Pretoria (131), on account of the 
facilities for an Agricultural School together with the immorality of 
the former place and the enervating climate of the latter; that a 
preparatory school is absolutely necessary in connection with the 
scheme on account of the inferior education of the Dutch even 
before the war (135—13Y), that the Mining, Agricultural and Normal 
Schools should be placed together for the sake of economy, as they 
could use the same laboratories, &c. (140—141) ; that students would 
flock to such a school if once it were started, particularly if any 
entrance examination were in the first instance dispensed with 
(149-151), the standard heing later that for the Cape Matriculation 
Examination ; and that if the existing high schools were strength- 
ened on the science side, the boys could soon be brought up to the 
position required by the earlier classes of a technical college, which 
should be started if there were only twelve pupils found suited for 
it. He would take them at seventeen, if they had a good know- 
ledge of mathematics, as chemistry, botany, or zoology could be 
splendidly taught at a technical school (157-179), 

At present Dr. Breyer knows no Boer pupils capable of starting 
such a school, certainly not in the Transvaal, or even at the Cape. 
Possibly there may be some in the Orange River Colony (164-169). 
Personally “he would prefer to have the university at Johannes- 
burg, but I think the parents of the pupils and the Boer people are 
not very partial to Johannesburg. But still, if the boys were going 
to enter that school (7.¢., of Mines), they would goin” (161). “I 
think they would go anywhere where they have a chance to get 
education” (162). As, however, an agricultural schoo] with plerty 
of water to irrigate is to be a feature of his scheme (134), and his 
curriculum is to be “ two years’ theoretical instruction, then one 
year or one and a half year’s entirely practical education, and after 
that the students go in for the different subjects which they choose ” 
(142), Mr. Beit’s splendid generosity may, perhaps, modify Dr. 
Breyer’s views. 

Now from Dr. Breyer’s evidence it is perfectly \clear not only 
that the Dutch are keen for education, but that their inferiority to 
the English Afrikanders in general school education is most marked. 
If, therefore, the inferiority of South African children as a whole in 
educational advantages to those from Europe and America is suffi-: 
cient to handicap them for life if left unremedied, what future is in 
store for the Dutch, who are already to the English as fourteen to: 
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ten, without taking into account the fact that amongst them mar- 
riage is far more general ? i 

Are the Dutch Afrikanders likely to enter the mining schools in 
any large numbers if no preparatory school is provided for them ? 
We cannot believe it, for, as a rule, those Dutch likely to avail 
themselves of a technical college at all are the sons of landowners, 
and a preliminary entrance examination, except of a very low 
standard, is, though indispensable in mining colleges, not invariably 
found requisite even in agricultural colleges, such as Cirencester, 
of the highest class. They will, therefore, as a rule, be agricultural 
stadents, and the wildest dreamer would not be prepared to place 
an agricultural college at Hospital Hill, Johannesburg, when 
Frankenwald is available for the purpose. 

Moreover, as Mr. E. P. Rathbone points out in his evidence,! 
agricultural and mining or engineering colleges can be carried 
on on the same spot. Laboratories, libraries, workshops can be 
used in common by agricultural and mining students at the com- 
mencement of their studies, and, indeed, by a judicious arrangement 
of time tables, at a much later stage. At the Royal College of 
Mining and Forestry at Schemnitz, in Hungary, many of the pro- 
fessors, such as those of mathematics, lecture to both mining and 
forestry students. The Engineering College of Sibpur, Bengal, has 
classes for agricultural students ; the College of Canada at Guelph, 
Ontario, one of the largest teaching institutions for agriculture in 
the Western Hemisphere, has just added an engineering section ; 
the University of Manitoba, whose Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Rupertsland, has named as his Vice-Chancellor the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Winnipeg, teaches mining, engineering and 
agriculture. 

Nor need the higher general education of the English students be 
adduced as a valid reason for refusing to associate their work with 
that of the Dutch. Chemistry, engineering and agriculture are 
not taught at our great public schools as compulsory subjects, and 
it is quite possible that an Eton Captain of the Boats, who had 
taken Honours in the Examination for the Newcastle Scholarship, 
might enter his lecture-room at Frankenwald as blissfully ignorant 
of the meaning of the terms “ adit,” “oxygen,” or “layering,” as 
was the Rustenburyer sitting beside him. Moreover, boys do not 
talk in class-rooms. Practical work as well as theoretical is now in 
force at all technical colleges, and friendships would be made in 
the cowbyre as well as in the playing-field. It is certain that the 
Rustenburger would be the superior of the Etonian in the art of 
milking a cow or digging a trench, whilst the exploits of the South 
African XI show he need not be his inferior at games. As Mr. 
Sargant points out in his Report, quoted in your October issue, the 


1 Report quoted, p. 19, answer 22. 
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playing-fields of Grey College, Bloemfontein, and of the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony Normal Schools for Teachers, are cementing 
many Anglo-Dutch friendships. 

It would be wise, therefore, for those interested in Frankenwald 
to consider whether, so far at least as its buildings, its governing 
body, its discipline and its daily life are concerned, it cannot be 
founded on the model of an Oxford college, in which men who are 
studying arts, law and history, mathematics, natural science and 
theology, live, work, and play side by side. There can be no 
possible reason for housing the students of the mining and 
engineering, the agricultural and the normal schools in separate 
and distinct buildings; whilst, for the lady students who are to be 
admitted to the normal school, Tennyson furnishes a suggestion 
and Girton a model. Lady Warwick’s Hostelry for Lady Students 
of Agriculture at Reading has been proved to meet a distinct 
want; women as well as men are allowed to take courses at 
Guelph, and possibly some ‘‘ Meisjes” may be found who would like 
to have lessons at Frankenwald in the dairy, in the apiary, or in 
the flower-garden. 

In other words, Frankenwald must be a real Oxford college of 
the twentieth century, and not a series of red-brick temples of 
science scattered over 2000 acres of veldt. 

The only valid objection to such a course is the inconvenience 
which the distance from Johannesburg would cause to medical and 
law students. It is well known that medicine is scarcely taught 
at Oxford, and that it could not well be taught practically at 
Cambridge but for the existence of Addenbrooke’s Hospital. I 
would ask, however, whether the majority of students in medicine 
at Newcastle, Liverpool or Birmingham do not supplement their 
studies by a post-graduate course in hospitals elsewhere, and 
whether, under the present circumstances of South Africa, it is not 
far wiser to encourage one of the most intelligent and influential 
classes in the community to resort, as they are now accustomed to 
do, to the schools of Europe and America? We do not wish a 
leading South African physician to bound his mental horizon, so far 
as his own experience is concerned, by Johannesburg and Pretoria. 

As regards law, Dr. Manfred Nathan, in his evidence, deals with 
the subject! mainly from the local point of view; his main 
argument is based on the need for training in the Transvaal itself 
those students who now go to Cape Town, chiefly because it is so 
necessary that lawyers practising in the Transvaal should have a 
thorough acquaintance with South African law and procedure. 
He would not be satisfied with the establishment of a professorship 
for those subjects at Cambridge, but he does not adduce very conclusive 
reasons for thinking that a lawyer holding a Transvaal law degree 

1 Report quoted, pp. 24-26, answers, 70-108, 
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alone would enjoy the consideration, professionally speaking, of one 
who had graduated at an English University or been called by an 
English Inn of Court. 

Surely, therefore, all the real requirements for such instruction 
could be met by establishing lectures in South African law and pro-~ 
cedure at Johannesburg. The experience of Ireland is there to 
prove thet a country gains nothing by cramping the intellectual 
horizon of its more intelligent citizens, for it is well known that the 
institution of Maynooth, when substituted for their old training at 
Douay, Salamanca, and Coimbra, inflicted a distinct blow on the Irish 
priesthood. We cannot afford to dwarf the intellectual outlook of 
the Dutch or English Afrikanders. 

The Report of the Commission on Technical Education does not 
touch upon the thorny subject of theology. We only. wish that the 
Dutch theological students could enter Frankenwald as the friends 
and comrades of their lay brethren. 

Another objection is that mining students would, if living at 
Frankenwald, find it impossible to take a practical course in the 
mines. ‘To this I would reply that some leading Johannesburgers, 
with the full concurrence of the Technical Education Commission,! 
are, at the suggestion of Mr. Hennen Jennings, negotiating with the 
School of Mines at home that their students, after three years 
theoretical training, should come out for a year’s practical work at 
the Randt Mines, Can there be any reason for preventing future 
mining engineers from taking their ¢heoretical training in part at 
least at Frankenwald ? The Jermyn Street students would, as the 
scheme stands at present, never come in contact with the Dutch at 
all, and, to that extent, would be far less useful if employed in parts 
of the country away from the Randt, whilst the Frankenwald 
students would have every chance of getting to know the Boers well. 
Again, the practical mining education of the students at McGill 
University, Montreal, is carried on in the mines of Kootenay, 
1500 miles away, whither they are sent in charge of a professor or 
two during the summer vacation. The encouragement given to 
students at Harvard and Yale to undertake scientific “ camping 
tours” in the less known parts of the United States is no new 
thing, as their great paleontological discoveries in Wyoming, 
Dakota, and Montana prove. Could not the leading Randt mines: 
give board and lodging at a reasonable rate to the Frankenwald. 
mining students during “ practical courses” in summer on Simmer 
and Jack or Robinson’s, which would bring the managers into contact 
with their future employés, and would scientific touring parties from 
Frankenwald be unwelcome guests of the Chartered Company north, 
or even south, of the Zambesi ? 

Lastly, we would urge that any university at Johannesburg must 

1 Report quoted, p..7. 
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necessarily be a residential university. Most parents would not be 
content to adopt certain cynical views as to the moral tests which 
life in such a town would impose upon students put forward by 
various advocates of a university at the I'ort. We are not living 
in the days of Bob Sawyer, and I would only remind my readers of 
the famous dictum of Edward Hawtrey, who, when an Eton master 
was advocating the retention of the old Christopher Inn in the 
middle of the school street, ‘because the temptation braced the 
moral fibre of the boys,” rejoined, “The Devil will see to that 
without you.” 

Again, as has been already pointed out, the university. at 
Johannesburg would have, in the main, to be from the start a 
residential university, and the expenses for the necessary buildings 
would far exceed the economies which would be realised by making 
it a kind of “‘tenth-rate college” (to quote Professor Beattie), for 
the sake of utilising some existing laboratories and of the evening 
classes at the Polytechnic. What better site could be found than 
Frankenwald for a residential university ? 

We have left to the last the question of the reasons for facilitating 
access to Frankenwald for students from other lands. Most of the 
witnesses who gave evidence before the Technical Education Com- 
mission contemplated such provision as necessary. Mr. Goldman,! 
(18) contemplated future professional men, wishing to practise in 
the colony, carrying out their studies there, “ whilst at the same 
time gaining a knowledge of the conditions prevailing in South 
Africa,” and quoted the young English students at Elsenberg. Mr. 
J. Daniell (55) seems to contemplate the same prospect, as does 
Mr. W. P. Fraser (116-119) in the case of young engineers from 
the Cape or elsewhere. Dr. Manfred Nathan (81) would give 
facilities for studying South African law and procedure to lawyers 
immigrating into the Transvaal. Mr. E. P. Rathbone® (22) 
advocates holiday practical courses for students from Kurope at 
Johannesburg during the holidays (20). In short, all the witnesses 
raised this question save Dr. Fielden Briggs, Mr. W. P. Adamson 
and Dr. H. J. Breyer, who were examined only on special 
subjects. 

That the need for such a link between England and the 
technical establishments in the Colonies exists is shown by the 
experience of the agricultural colleges at Elsenberg, Cape, and 
Guelph, Canada. 

Vacancies at Elsenberg have twice been advertised in the English 
press by the Agent-General for the Cape, and on each occasion’ 
brought forward numerous applications for entrance. An _ official 
friend, acquainted with the circumstances, writes: 


1 Report quoted, pp. 17, 18. _ -* Ibid., p, 25. _ | § Tbid. pp. 18, 19. 
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“ As vaeancies occur at the Government Agricultural School, Elsenberg, 
which are not applied for locally, the Agent-General is required to advertise 
them in England. The replies to the advertisements are addressed to the 
Agent-General, who supplies the applicants with full particulars regarding 
the school, interviews would-be pupils, supplies them with the necessary 
forms for completion, and if he considers the application satisfactory, 
receives the fees. The Colonial authorities are advised that certain pupils 
are sailing, and will join the school from a certain date. Their forms of 
application, &c., are also sent out, together with a notification that the neces- 
sary fees have been paid. No liability is incurred by the Colonial Govern- 
ment on account of travelling expenses. 

“ Pupils are merely told on what date the school will open, and they are 
advised to sail by a boat which will reach the Colony in time to allow of 
their taking up residence from the commexcement of the term.” 


In the case of Guelph, Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Commissioner of 
Emigration for Canada, writes: ! 


“T know that every week during the emigrating season there are any 
number of inquiries here as to the possibility of young fellows getting an 
entrance to Guelph Agricultural College in Ontario, But it is only fair 
that I should explain to you that when this Agricultural College was estab- 
lished by the Province it was intended solely for the use of the youth of 
the Province, and for many years—and I do not know but even to this 
date—the applivants were so numerous that there was no possibility of 
complying with their requests for admittance” .. . 


on account of the local demand in Ontario, As no applicant can 
enter Guelph who has not done a year’s practical work on an 
Ontario farm, and passed an entrance examination in Canada in 
Canadian history and geography amongst other subjects, whilst the 
course, including books, costs about £75—-80 a year, the test for 
English youths is a severe one. 

When we consider that in Oxford and Cambridge alone there are 
now about 3600 undergraduates, only about 400 of whom can hope 
to find employment through their University degrees either in 
teaching or through the University itself, that nine men compete 
for every Foreign Office and ten for every Civil Service or Army 
vacancy, and that the Stock Exchange is glutted, it is evident that 
an increasing proportion of English youth with some education and 
capital would be willing to take advantage of a technical education 
in South Africa, fitting them to settle there, were the opportunity 
afforded them. Many of them, such as the pupils of Bedford 
Grammar School, might, before coming out, have enjoyed the 
advantage of a three years’ course in the engineering side of their 
school. 

I would suggest that the Transvaal Government should obtain a 
Royal Charter for their intended foundations and should form a 


1 Letter to writer, Canadian Emigration Offices, 11 and 12 Charing Cross, W.C. 
October 12, 1904, and ¢f. “ Colonial Classes in Public Schools,” by the Head Master 
of Lennoxville, Quebec. Zsmes, Oct. 31, 1904, p. 3, col. f. 
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committee in connection with them in England, on which the 
Colonial Office should be represented. 

The Crown Agents might enter and examine intending pupils, 
arrange passages at the pupils’ expense and collect their fees. Half- 
yearly they should send every educational authority, including Civil 
Service tutors, full particulars as to the fees, curriculam and mode 
of entering these Institutes, and should advertise them through the 
Press. These circulars should, as the Transvaal is a Crown Colony, 
be sent out, in the first instance, with a covering letter from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. ‘ Out classes” in which cer- 
tificates should be given, should, as is done at Cirencester Royal 
Agricultural College, be provided at the Institutes for students over 
twenty only wishing to take a part of the course, 

The preparatory school for Dutch pupils might, as at Magdalen 
and New Colleges, Oxford, be established near I'rankenwald, as the 
practising school and hostel recommended by the Transvaal Com- 
mission’s Report ! in connection with the normal school, It should 
be under the governing body of the Institutes, or of the director of 
the normal school. 

For English pupils over seventeen I would fix the annual fees at any 
of the Institutes, inclusive for twelve full months, at £150 at most. 

Finally, I would urge that, in order to render Frankenwald popular 
from the outset both in England and amongst the Dutch Afrikanders,” 
it should be constituted by Royal Charter as “ The King’s ‘ College’ 
of All Souls, Transvaal,” in memory of all who fell for Africa on 
either side during the late war. The preamble of the Charter might 
be modelled on that of All Souls, Oxford, the remainder on that of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which constitutes that college both as a 
college in the ordinary sense and as a university of Dublin, with 
the power of granting degrees and of incorporating other colleges. 
The Royal Charter should name the governing body, which should 
include some of the Dutch generals and Ministers who fought against 
us to the last, and also some honorary fellows to serve as a 
Committee in England. By adopting the title of “ College,” many 
weary discussions as to the creation of faculties in law, medicine, 
and theology would be spared us. Special provision should be 
made for the instruction in modern languages, both in a practical 
and in a literary way. These should include from the first Dutch, 

English, French, German, Spanish, and Portuguese, with perhaps 
Russian Jater on. Provision should also be made for teaching Sesuto 
or Zulu, as these furnish the key to all the native Bantu languages 
south of the Nile basin, including Suahili, and possibly Sechuana, 
Finally, the founders would do well to consider the advisability of 
offering scholarships, with employment guaranteed afterwards, if the 


1 Report quoted, p. 9. 
® Their approval of this name, however, is very doubtful, but is indispensable. 
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college examinations are satisfactorily passed, to two boys from each 
school, chosen by their headmasters from amongst the school dite 
of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Haileybury, boys of the type of 
those who have shown their skill and tact as Captains of the Boats 
at Eton, Captains of the Eleven at Winchester, or Presidents of the 
Debating Society at Hurrow. Such a nucleus of students would 
serve to mould the tone of the Institutes from the outset, and would 
serve to give them prestige amongst that class of well-bred English 
boys to whom they might prove of such lasting good. The arrange- 
ment could not well prejudice the success of the negotiations between 
Mr. Hennen Jennings’ friends and the School of Mines, as it can 
hardly be supposed that all vacancies on mining staffs occurring in 
South Africa would be pledged to students sent out under that 
scheme in advance. No price could be too great to pay for sending 
out some of the flower of English youths to be in the first years of 
their manhood missionaries of peace to the South African youth, 
and, in after life, to do their duty to South Africa as good servants 
in Church and State. South Africa knows well that the sons of 
Eton have not forgotten the meaning of the lilies blazoned on her 
shield. 

We may not be able to transport, as on the carpet of the Arabian 
tale, the buildings of Mton, of Oxford, or of Cambridge to the Veldt, 
although within forty years of the Spanish conquest of Mexico her 
University was lodged in a palace; and Hernan Cortez’s castle at 
Cuernavaca (built in 1523) might well, if expense would permit, 
serve as a model for I’rankenwald, but we can bear their spirit in 
their sons across the seas. 

HuBert READE. 





THE MOSELY EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION. 


THE recently issued report of the Mosely Educational Commission 
contains a considerable amount of information valuable alike to the 
teachers and to the general public of this country. It contains as 
well, one must admit, a somewhat startling diversity of opinion on 
even fundamental points. Some of the Commissioners paint in rosy 
hues the progress of our cousins across the Atlantic, and make us 
tremble at our shortcomings; others again tell us that educational 
matters at home are not by any means so far behind as many would 
have us believe. At one moment we are confronted with such 
statements as these: “The aim of the American school is the 
education of all; that of the English, the instruction of the few” 
(Reichel), or “ What struck me was the success attained in making 
the scholars self-reliant, in bringing out their individual qualities, 
and teaching them to reason” (Mosely.) ‘The other side of the 
picture tells a different tale. ‘‘ American education in some respects 
lacks depth and practical outlook to a strange extent ” (Armstrong). 
“The quality of work in the schools is distinctly mediocre. In 
some respects probably the average work is better than ours, but I 
saw little or none that an English examiner or inspector would cal! 
good” (Fletcher). Perhaps the truth, as it usually does, lies between 
these extremes. ‘The panegyrics of the one critic, and the wailings 
of his neighbour seem equally removed from the real facts of the 
case. 

The Joint Report signed by allthe members, and containing their 
conclusions as a body, may be fairly assumed to contain the prin- 
cipal features in which education in America surpasses the home- 
grown article. First and foremost they put the American belief in 
the value of education. From the highest standpoint it is admitted 
to be the birthright of every human being, and from the lowest point 
of view it is a valuable marketable commodity worth more or less 
dollars according to the amount of it you may possess. Nearly 
every Commissioner in his individual report also is emphatic about 
the trustworthiness of this belief. Professor Armstrong, however, 
qualifies his admission of the general report by giving his opinion 
that, ‘‘ the belief in secondary education is probably no greater than 
ours. This also in despite of the fact that a well-developed public 
high school system is what distinguishes America most from us, and 
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puts her in front.” That there seems a deal of truth in this is 
borne out by the fact that in New York 45 per cent. of those 
entering the high school do not pass through the first year. Pre- 
cisely the same difficulty occurs in our own secondary schools, and 
the above percentage would almost hold good for the school in 
which the present writer is a master. Our figures for first year 
pupils coming from the elementary schools are about 220. Of these 
barely one-half enter the second year, and the decrease for the third 
and fourth years is even greater. This unsatisfactory state of things 
has lately been brought before the attention of governing bodies by 
the Board of Education, and a great falling off in the numbers 
attending the more advanced classes is now punishable by a decrease 
of grant. In the case of America the explanation of the leakage is 
that, although their systems of primary and secondary education are 
better co-ordinated than ours, yet the subjects taught are not in 
themselves properly dovetailed. The primary curriculum is fre- 
quently of so elementary a character as not to stretch the powers of 
the children adequately, and, as a consequence they have too little 
intellectual grit to face the more disciplinary work of the high 
school. Of the primary schools one Commissioner remarks, ‘‘ There 
is a loss of time as children do not begin the more difficult and 
testing subjects that belong to a secondary curriculum until they are 
fourteen. In the opinion of several members of the Commission, a 
loss of at least two years was made in this way.” Another member 
dealing with the same point declares, ‘‘ It seemed pitiful to see great 
boys and girls of fourteen and fiffteen doing work fit only for 
children of eleven and twelve.” This seems further aggravated in 
the case of the high schools by the prevalence of half-yearly courses 
in certain subjects, and then in many cases the complete dropping 
of them. We are told for instance that in many schools English is 
the only subject consistently carried through a four years’ course. 
In this respect our secondary schools can show a much better 
example, as there is far less nibbling about a subject, although our 
list of subjects is still far too varied in the opinion of many practical 
teachers. 

Another evil from which our schools are practically free is the 
profuse “ elective” system allowed in the American high school. 
There the “‘ soft option,” as one may naturally expect, leads to a 
considerable amount of abuse, So far as I am aware an “ elective” 
subject is rarely permitted before at least the third or fourth year, 
in our secondary schools, and even then it is seldom found. What 
takes its place with us is that the additional time, got by dropping 
one or more subjects, is given to the other subjects which the pupils 
have already been studying, and not to the learning of a few snippets 
from any new subject. The absence of examinations in America 
does away, of course, with any necessity on their part for doing what 
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we have to do for our more advanced pupils. Unfortunately we 
have no “ accredited ” schools as yet, and consequently the special 
preparation of pupils for the entrance examinations of colleges must 
form for us an important part of the most advanced secondary 
school work. This American plan of “ accredited” schools is, by the 
way, one which might be adopted in our country with every advan- 
tage. There seems no reason why schools of a certain standard 
should not be able to pass their pupils of the highest class directly 
on to the college without the irritating necessity of an intervening 
examination. ‘The standard required of such schools could be left 
open to the criticism of the college authorities, so that the danger 
of their getting poorly prepared students could easily be reduced to 
a minimum. In addition, the status of all schools aspiring to such 
distinction, would undoubtedly be raised, while the friction, caused 
in having frequently to arrange their syllabuses to suit college 
requirements, would largely disappear. I refer to the tendency 
which exists for matriculation examiners demanding a special know- 
ledge of prescribed books, Such a demand on their part very often 
compels a headmaster to adopt these text-books for class purposes 
quite apart from considerations of their suitability. 

Another matter upon which the sincerity of the American belief 
in education may well be called to account is the question of teachers’ 
salaries. There must be “something rotten in the state of 
Denmark” when we have such facts as these emphasised. “In 
secondary education the teachers are so poorly paid by the State 
that the teaching profession has ceased to be a career at all.” That 
is so far as men are concerned. The figures given are even more 
_ Gloquent, ‘‘ Seven per cent. of the male teachers stay in the pro- 
fession more than five years, and not more than 5 per cent, make it 
their life’s vocation.” The natural result is, of course, the pre- 
ponderance—the amazing preponderance one may add—of women 
teachers. ‘Fully 92 per cent. of all the teachers in the primary 
schools are females.” In the City Normal School of New York 
there were 217 students when that institution was visited by the 
Commissioners, and of that number six were men. One Com- 
missioner gives this startling condition of things as one of the causes 
for ‘the distinctly low average of attainment in American high 
schools.” We might not be far wrong in concluding that it is the 
cause and not merely one of them, for the other reason which he gives 
is the prevalence of mixed classes. Now so far as our own country 
is concerned such classes do not imply any such grave imputation 
as that of a low average of attainment. Personally from ten years’ 
experience of similar classes in a secondary school I cannot think 
that this factor should have the weight attached to it that is given 
by Professor Armstrong. In venturing to differ, it is, of course, 
supposed that the difficulties of mixed classes are practically the 
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same in both countries. Such a conclusion seems fair enough, as it 
is not easy to see that special difficulties can exist in the American 
mixed class and be absent in our own. Perhaps cherchez la femme 
may hold the truth. 

The overwhelming presence of women teachers is bluntly due to 
the desire to get work done on the cheap. We have it amongst 
ourselves to some extent we may as welladmit. The American excuse 
that it is better to have a first-rate woman than a third-rate man is 
plausible enough, but it is beside the question altogether. It im- 
plies for one thing that a first-rate, or even a second-rate, man would 
be better in certain circumstances. Why, then, in the name of 
that American belief in education do they not pay for the best and 
get it? Palatial school premises are much to be desired no doubt, 
so is splendid equipment, but it is the man behind the machine that 
tells. When all is said and done there do seem some flaws in the 
armour of this vaunted American belief in education. 

The second point upon which the joint report is unanimous is 
‘‘the absence of class prejudices and of any religious difficulty.” 
Over this one may at the same time congratulate the Americans and 
commiserate ourselves, especially upon the latter part of the state- 
ment, Although class prejudice in our own country may not be 
now what it was formerly, there is still a farcry from our state of 
things to what evidently rules in America, Of the religious diffi- 
culty the less said the better. It will cease to be a difficulty with 
us only when religion is banished from the school-room, stock, lock, 
and barrel. In this respect at least the American teacher has 
reached his millennium for there, “ Education is, as far as the public 
are concerned, treated on its merits; there is no acute religious 
question obscuring the great issues involved.” ‘The italics are my 
own. 

If the Americans have not these bugbears to contend with they 
have instead their own peculiar difficulty. This consists of the very 
large proportion of foreign children found in American schools. 
“In one school we saw children of twenty different nationalities.” 
To the credit of the American schoo! this seems to act as an incentive 
rather than asa deterrent. ‘It is not less than heroic we say when 
we see how they tackle the children of foreign parents.” The situa- 
tion is accountable, according to some of the reports, for the great 
attention paid tothe teaching of English. Next to their great prin- 
ciple of “learning by doing,” this subject may be looked upon as 
the corner-stone of their school curriculum, and, if it be going a 
little too far, as one critic does, to claim that English is taught as 
a humanity, still the attention given to it might well be imitated by 
our own schools. With us there is a strong tendency at present for 
the science teacher to adopt a distinctly supercilious attitude towards 
English subjects. The well qualified science teacher is, of course, 
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generally above this sort of thing, but it is frequent enough amongst 
many men in our secondary schools. These individuals are even 
more blatant in the case of Latin, on the grounds mainly that they 
know even less about Latin than they do about English. 

What does science say of the American attitude towards Latin 
when we find that subject securing a much firmer footing than ever 
before? In fact as Dr. Harris, the head of the Governmental 
Department dealing with educational statistics, says, ‘‘ the students 
in the secondary schools are increasing five times as fast as the popu- 
lation of the country, and those taking up the study of Latin ten 
times as fast.” One Commissioner in commenting upon this regards 
the renewed run asa reaction from the unsatisfactory half-yearly 
courses. But why Latin, and nota modern language? Sarely this 
is a rather amazing testimonial in favour of Latin, especially as we 
should not expect, at first thought, American aims to be particu- 
larly indulgent to such a subject. In the opinion of many would- 
be reformers in this country the removal of Latin from the school 
syllabus is imperative if the school is to be up to date. Evidently 
the Americans think otherwise, and rightly too. 

There are two other features in which we lag behind—the much 
closer connection between theory and practice in the American 
school, and their far more perfect system of manual training. As 
the latter illustrates very appositely their notions about the wedding 
of theory and practice, perhaps we may take it to show their supe- 
riority. In the first place they have—what we emphatically have 
not—a properly co-ordinated system from the kindergarten up to 
the technical college. We, on the contrary, have some kinder- 
garten, then, as a rule, a long blank until the pupils enter the 
secondary school, that is, if we leave drawing out of the question, 
although in the American view it is a most important branch of 
manual work. In addition they have—what we emphatically have 
not—a regular body of duly qualified teachers for this subject. 
Teachers are trained as teachers of manual work, and, as a class, 
they stand much above our teacher, even although he is armed with 
a certificate from the London City and Guilds Institute. Far from 
speaking disparagingly of this examining body, still one can have 
but very shaky confidence in the experience and knowledge of their 
qualified teachers to tackle the co-ordination of woodwork with 
mathematics and mechanics. This, on the other hand, has been more 
than attempted in America, as it is already a practical success in the 
Washington schools, according to Principal Reichel’s report, 

Further, as regards the actual teaching of the manual work itself, 
practice exercises, apart from objects to be actually finished, have 
been almost totally discarded. To my mind this is only reasonable, 
but have we not dreary joint-making still flourishing in our midst ? 
Are we not still content with a routine of exercises that are in the 
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main utterly aimless from the boy’s point of view? From personal 
observation I can vouch for little else. As a sort of concession 
third or fourth year lads may perhaps be allowed to make simple 
useful objects, but how much may they have been sickened before 
they attain this giddy height ? There has always been a good deal 
of talk about the value of manual training in its power for raising 
the interests of the pupil. Let us grant that there is such interest 
and ask for its origin. The answer lies mainly in the fact that the 
boys like it in many cases for the greater freedom they have in the 
workshop than could possibly be permitted to them in a more 
formal lesson in the class-room. Iam not for a moment denying 
manual work its due place in the school curriculum, but our methods 
of teaching it seem easy going and perfunctory compared with 
what is done in America. How many of our workshop classes, for 
example, could claim conscientiously to aim at this. “The bench 
work consists in the making of a series of prescribed objects, cul- 
minating in an original object, of which the main lines are sug- 
gested by the teacher but the detailed design worked out by the 
pupil.” The artistic possibilities of the work have also far more 
attention paid to them than is the case with us. Pupils are 
encouraged not only to turn out a workmanlike job, but also to 
treat it, so far as their powers go, in an artistic manner. The 
esthetic side has yet to be approached in our school workshops, and 
this will not be done successfully without a large modification of 
our present methods. 

America sets us a good example in the much greater liberality, 
both public and private, shown in the building and equipment of 
her educational institutions. Not that there is a total want of this 
in our own country, but the Commissioners imply in their remarks 
that it is a far more general feature in America. With us it is 
noticeable chiefly for its rarity. The one serious flaw in American 
achievement in this direction has been alluded to already, but its 
astounding incongruity may excuse another reference to it. Their 
niggardliness in the payment of teachers cannot but strike the in- 
telligent observer with regret, while it will surely at the same time 
fill him with wonder that the American ideal should be so short- 
sighted in its policy. So far as one can judge they have succeeded 
in banishing the male teacher from the school-room, and for this 
they may pay dearly in more ways than one, as “it cannot con- 
tribute to the virility of a nation for a large number of its boys to 
be taught and guided almost entirely up to the age of eighteen by 
women.” Even the small proportion of men left cannot have their 
hearts in their work, as they seem largely to regard their present 
position as a stepping-stone to better or at least more lucrative 
posts outside. Under the conditions, however, small blame can be 
attached to them if they are reluctant to adopt the profession of 
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teacher as their life-work. It was once wisely said that ‘“ teaching 
is the noblest of all professions but the sorriest of all trades,” 
and America is doing her best evidently to point the moral and 
adorn the tale. 

Some of the incidental points, raised in one or other of the 
various reports, are in themselves worthy of consideration. In the 
teaching of history, for example, the Americans have adopted a 
logical standpoint in admitting ‘‘ civics” as a subject deserving of 
careful attention even as early as the infant stage. Quite apart 
from the desirability of children acquiring some knowledge of the 
general history of their own country, it surely seems preposterous 
to neglect equipping them with some account of “the history of the 
present time.” Yetdo wedoso? I am afraid one may look long 
enough through the time-tables of our schools before a nook for 
this is found. In America, on the contrary, “ civics,” as they term 
it, receives “‘the most careful and detailed attention.” The cynic 
may retort that little good seems to come of it, as the American 
citizen is more often than not a Gallio in the matter of civic pride, 
and painfully indifferent to the Tammany bosses and _ political 
jobbers flourishing in his midst. These sores, however, originate 
otherwise, and, if future generations are to stamp them out, a 
careful and systematic account of the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship cannot be too early implanted in the youthful mind. As a 
matter of fact if history is to be taught at all thoroughly, then the 
history of the present, in some of its aspects at least, must form 
very much more than a mere fractional part of that teaching. 

In the teaching of French and German, America can show no 
improvement upon us. Actual conversation teaching seems as rare 
there as it is here, while they pay far less attention to grammatical 
accuracy. Of one class we are told that it knew some of the literary 
aspects of the French Revolution but “it must be admitted it was 
from our point of view woefully ignorant of the niceties of French 
grammar, some of the pupils failing even in the conjugation of the 
verb ‘avoir.” A knowledge of the literary aspects of any great 
period is no doubt worth having. Whether children can really 
benefit by it is very much open to question, but there can be no 
doubt that it is out of place entirely when gained at the expense of 
almost total ignorance of the language itself. If the statement 
represents the general truth at all fairly, then all that need be said 
is that, bad though we may be in this ourselves, still we have much 
to be thankful for. 

On the whole our methods of teaching these and most other 
subjects seem quite as good comparatively, although on the other 
hand in organisation and administration America shows us the way. 
For instance, we might with advantage follow in their footsteps and 
discourage our somewhat disreputable prize-system and our “ pot- 
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hunting” especially in the higher domains of education. We might 
likewise lessen teachers’ worries in examination matters by adopting 
their “accrediting” system and thus doing away with entrance 
examinations and their numerous evils. 

Yet again, the reports of the Commission do not call upon us to 
fall down and worship. We have but to take the remarks of those 
Commissioners, who from experience were best able to judge, in 
order to cull a considerable number of don’ts from the American 
system. Don’t underpay the teacher. It is penny wise and pound 
foolish. Don’t overcrowd your time-table. It may look imposing 
but at bottom it is a fraud. And above all; Festina lente, for “ this 
noticeable habit of universal hurry is decidedly injurious as regards 
solid education and workmanship in all schools.” 

To many readers the report will come somewhat as a surprise, for 
our ears have been deafened for long enough by the shouts of kind 
friends eager to show us how immeasurably inferior we are in 
educational ways and means to both America and Germany. Many 
of us had got to such a pass that nothing was expected save another 
push deeper into the “ slough of despond.” In place of that we are 
told that we are not altogether so blind as we have been made out. 
We have got now, instead, just a shade of suspicion that there has 
been a considerable amount of cheap advertisement on the part of 
both of these nations, and a very large amount of vaporous talk 
amongst people in our country about our educational delinquencies. 
The report does not tell us that we are perfect by any means, but 
it comforts us with the truth that we are neither hopelessly out- 
classed now, nor likely with much certainty to be so in the near 
future. 

CHaRLes MEnMUIR. 





DANTE AND SWEDENBORG. 


I. 


THE unanimous verdict of six centuries places Dante as a poet above 
all criticism, For keen observation, vivid imagination, and intensity 
. Of expression he is without a rival, and the high theme of his great 
poem has a perennial interest. But, while we admit the greatness 
of the poet and the grandeur of his theme, we must reserve to 
ourselves liberty to discuss the matter of his poem, much of which 
to the modern reader seems quite unworthy of its magnificent setting. 
For all its imaginative power, the account which is given of the life 
beyond the grave is not convincing—its hell does not terrify, 
because its horrors are unbelievable; its heaven is uninviting, being 
fantastic and unhuman; and its picture of purgatory does not 
appeal to any but good Catholics; while the gross medieval 
theology that pervades the work is revolting to all right-minded 
persons. 

Let us briefly examine the subject-matter of the Divina Commedia 
before comparing its teachings with those of a later seer. Dante 
was a true son of the Church, though he freely criticised her 
dignitaries, from popes and cardinals to humble monks, and did not 
hesitate to consign such as were unworthy to the lowest circles of 
hell. He held all her doctrines in simple faith, and believed fully 
in her divine institution. To him, the Pope, however base and self- 
seeking he might be, was the successor of Saint Peter and the Vicar 
of Christ on earth; while he regarded the Fathers of the Church 
with unstinted veneration. The world to-day has grown beyond the 
narrow orthodoxy of the fourteenth century, and declines to accept 
the doctrines that Dante held so strenuously. 

The idea of God revealed to us in the Divina Commedia is not 
attractive. Of course, Dante held the doctrine of the Trinity as 
taught by the Church, and clearly regarded the ‘‘ Three Persons” "as 
separate individualities, He expresses his belief thus: 


‘Tn three eternal Persons I believe ; 
Essence threefold and one; mysterious league 
Of union absolute.” 
(Paradise, xxiv., 139-141.) 


Bat his faith does not rest in rational conviction, “ Insane,” he says, 
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‘“* Who hopes our reason may that space explore, 
Which holds three persons in one substance knit.” 
(Purgatory, iii., 32-34.) 


When Saint Peter catechised him on the subject of faith, 


“*The deep things,’ I replied, ‘which here I scan 
Distinctly, are below from mortal eye 
So hidden, they have in belief alone 
Their being .. . 
And inasmuch as we must needs infer 
From such belief our reasoning, all respect 
To other view excluded ; hence of proof 
The intention is derived.’” 
(Paradise, xxiv., 70-78.) 


When at the end of his journey he is vouchsafed a vision of the 
Trinity, it is as “Three orbs of triple hue, clipt in one band” 
(Paradise, xxxiii., 109), whatever this may mean. There is nothing 
human about his God; he says: 


“The Scripture, condescending graciously 
To your perception, hands and feet to God 
Attributes, nor so means.” 


(Paradise, iv., 44-46.) 


Even Christ does not appear to him in human form; but the union 
of divinity and humanity in His person is represented under the 
grotesque image of a Griphon, “a twyform beast,” having the head 
of an eagle and the body of a lion (Purgatory, xxix., 102 et seq.). 
The real ruler of heaven is the Virgin Mary; she is 


“the queen, that of this realm 
Is sovran.” 
(Paradise, xxxi., 108, 109.) 
‘* Who canst do what thou wilt.” 
(Jb., xxxiii., 34.) 


He makes Saint Bernard address her thus: 


‘“«¢ Here thou to us, of charity and love, 
Art, as the noon-day torch; and art, beneath, 
To mortal men of hope a living spring. 
So mighty art thou, lady, and so great, 
That he, who grace desireth, and comes not 
To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings,’” 
(Paradise, xxxiii., 12-18.) 


Dante’s Mariolatry is frank and unqualified. Mary is the queen 
of heaven, and round “ her glorious stool,” not about the throne of 
God, the Saints are gathered. Dante seldom, if ever, addresses any 
prayer to the Almighty, but frequently to the Virgin and Saints, to 
Apollo and other heathen deities, and to his conductors Virgil and 
Beatrice, the latter of whom he seems to regard as only second in 
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power to the Virgin. Not only does he pray to her on various 
occasions, but apostrophises her as “‘ Goddess,” “ Enlightening beam,” 
“Glory of our kind,” &c.; and almost blasphemously makes her 
adopt the words of Christ, “A little while, and ye shall not see me: 
and again, a little while, and ye shall see me.” Next to the Virgin 
and Beatrice, Saint Peter appears to hold most authority in the 


spiritual world, 
“ Here, in synod high 
Of ancient council with the new convened, 
Under the Son of Mary and of God, 
Victorious he his mighty triumph holds, 
To whom the keys of glory were assigned.” 
(Paradise, xxiii., 130-134. 1.) 


The Deity itself is seen but as a point of intense light, or symbolically 
as the three involved spheres spoken of above ; its offices seem to be 
delegated to the Virgin and the Saints. 

If the Godhead with Dante is thus abstract and metaphysical, its 
nature is more clearly defined in its operations, and it is that of a 
self-centred, jealous and vindictive being. It is described as 


“the First Good, whose joy 
Is only in Himself.” 
(Purgatory, xxviii., 91, 92.) 


And this joy seems to be largely found in wreaking vengeance on 


His erring creatures, The spirit of Hugh Capet in Purgatory thus 
addresses the “ Divine Good” : 


“O Sovran Master! when shall I rejoice 
To see the vengeance which thy wrath, well-pleased, 
In secret silence broods?” 


What ® monstrous idea, that the Divine Being takes delight in 
secretly meditating vengeance upon His children! Is this “the 
Lord our God (to whom) belong mercies and forgivenesses,” and to 
whom the Saviour pointed as an example of forgiveness to His 
disciples? Much of this tyrannical vindictiveness is masked under 
the name of “justice.” In the inscription over the gate of hell we 
read : 


“ Justice the founder of my fabric moved.” 
(Hell, iii., 


And in the name of justice all the fearful punishments and tortures 
described by this grim poet are enacted. Even the death of Christ 
is described as pleasing to God, inasmuch as it satisfied His 
justice. Omberto Aldobrandesco, in Purgatory, explains that he is 
condemned 
“ Under this weight to groan, till I appease 
God’s angry justice, since I did it not 


Amongst the living, here amongst the dead.” 
(Purgatory, xi., 70-7 8.) 
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In entering the third division of the seventh circle of hell, Dante 


tells us: 
“To the limit thence 
We came, which from the third the second round 
Divides, and where of justice is display’d 
Contrivance horrible.” 
(Hell, xiv., 4-7.) 
‘* Vengeance of heaven!” (he cries), 
“Oh! how should’st thou be feared 
By all, who read what here mine eyes beheld!” 
(Jb., 16, 17.) 
In the eighth circle he saw 
* New executioners of wrath, 
That swarming peopled the first chasm.” 
(Hell, xviii., 97.) 


As he descends to lower depths, he is moved to exclaim : 


**Oh! how severe God’s judgment, that deals out 
Such blows in stormy vengeance.” 
(Hell, xxiv., 118, 119.) 


On another occasion he sighs at the sufferings that he sees, and 


takes up his lamentation thus: 
“ Ah me! 
Almighty Justice! in what store thou heap’st 
New pains, new troubles, as I here beheld. 
Wherefore does fault of ours bring us to this?” 
(Hell, vii., 18-21.) 


Dante has more pity for the suffering souls than the “ First 
Good”; but is not allowed by his guide to show it, lest he should 
seem to reflect on the divine character. At the sight of the distorted 
figures of the soothsayers, he cannot restrain his tears; but Virgil 
chides him thus: 


“ What, and art thou too, witless as the rest ? 
Here pity most doth show herself alive 
When she is dead. What guilt exceedeth his, 
Who with Heaven’s judgment in his passion strives?” 
(Hell, xx., 25-28.) 


Dante learnt his lesson, as appears later on, when the Friar 
Alberigo appeals to him to remove the crust of frozen tears from 
his eyes. 

**T oped them not,” he says. 


‘*T]l manners were best courtesy to him.” 
(Hell, xxxiii., 147, 148.) 


On another occasion he thanks God for granting him the sight of 
an enemy violently tortured by malignant fiends. So was his own 
humanity degraded by his low conception of the Divine nature. 

It is not alone the torture of the damned that gives satisfaction 
to the Divine ‘‘ justice.” This terrible attribute decrees that all 
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those who have not professed ‘the faith, which maketh souls 
acceptable to God,” will be for ever shut out from the joys of heaven. 
Even Virgil, together with most of the other great ones of the 
ancient world, is condemned to dwell in the region of sighs and 
hopeless longing. On entering “ Limbo,” the first circle of Hell, 
the very air of which trembles with the sighs of the disconsolate, 
he addresses Dante thus: 


**Inquirest thou not what spirits 

Are these which thou beholdest ? Ere thou pass 
Farther, I would thou know, that these of sin 
Were blameless; and if aught they merited, 
It profits not, since baptism was not theirs, 
The portal to thy faith. If they before 
The Gospel lived, they served not God aright ; 
And among such am L. For these defects, 

* . And for no other evil, we are lost ; 
Only so far afflicted, that we live 
Desiring without hope.” 


No wonder that Dante exclaims: 


“Sore grief assail’d 
My heart at hearing this, for well I knew 
Suspended in that Limbo many a soul 


Of mighty worth.” 
(Hell, iv., 29-42.) 


And not only “‘ many a soul of mighty worth” was suspended in 
that hopeless Limbo; unbaptised infants were condemned by the 
same Divine “justice” to a similar fate. In that dreary hell 


“little innocents abide, 
Who by death’s fangs were bitten, ere exempt 


From human taint.” 
(Purgatory, vii., 31-33.) 


Virgil meets with the spirit of Statius in Purgatory, and, while 
congratulating him on his prospect of glory, expresses his own 
submission to the fate decreed for him by 


“that righteous court which me 


To everlasting banishment exiles.” 
(Purgatory, xxi., 16, 17.) 


But he does not attempt to show wherein the righteousness consists. 
The spirits residing in Jupiter, wio are supposed to be embodiments 
of justice, essay to do so, however, but not convincingly. Speaking 
collectively in the guise of an eagle, they say : 


“‘ Here confess reveal’d 
That covert, which hath hidden from thy search 
The living justice, of the which thou madest 
Such frequent question ; for thou said’st—‘ A man 
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Is born on Indus’ banks, and none is there 
Who speaks of Christ, nor who doth read nor write ; 
And all his inclinations and his acts, 

As far as human reason sees, are good ; 

And he offendeth not in word or deed : 

But unbaptised he dies, and void of faith. 
Where is the justice that condemns him? where 
His blame, if he believeth not ?—‘ What then, 
And who art thou, that on a stool would’st sit 
To judge at distance of a thousand miles 

With the short-sighted vision of a span ? 


The primal will that in itself is good, 
Hath from itself, the chief Good, ne’er been moved, 
Justice consists in consonance with it, 
Derivable by no created good, 
Whose very cause depends upon its beam.’ 
The ever-blessed image waved its wings, : 
Labouring with such deep counsel. Wheeliag round 
It warbled, and did say: ‘ As are my notes 
To thee, who understand’st them not; such is 
The eternal judgment unto mortal ken.’ ” 
(Paradise, xix., 63-96.) 


By various devices, this law of Divine justice that punishes lack 


of opportunity with everlasting misery, has been evaded on 
certain occasions in favour of a select few. Christ at His resur- 
rection, we are told, descended into Limbo, and rescued from its 
precincts Adam (and presumably Eve, also,as she appears in Paradise), 
Abel, Noah, Moses, Abraham, Isaac, Israel and his sons, Rachel, 
David, and “ others many more.” These were the first-fruits of the 
salvation which Jesus brought to the world, for Virgil says to Dante: 


‘“‘ Before these, be thou assured, 
No spirit of human kind was ever saved.” 


Awful doctrine for any Christian man to profess! All the count- 
less millions of human beings who had lived before the Incarnation 
condemned to hopeless misery, or at least unsatisfied longing, except 
a mere handful of favoured individuals! Nearly all the great men 
and women of classical times are located in Limbo, including, as 
specifically mentioned, Electra, Hector, A‘neas, Cesar, Camilla, 
Penthesilea, Latinus, Lavinia, L. Junius Brutus (the other Brutus 
is lower down), Lucretia, Cato’s wife Marcia, Julia and Cornelia; 
‘*and soie apart retired, the Soldan fierce.” Besides these political 
characters, the poets and philosophers are well represented in 
Limbo—Homer, Flaccus, Naso (Ovid), Lucan, Aristotle, Socrates, 
Plato, Democritus, Diogenes, Orpheus, Tully, Seneca, Euclid, 
Hippocrates, and many more. But Dante was not content that all 
his favourite classics should remain “in the first ward of darkness ” ; 
he contrives means to elevate a few of them to Paradise. He meets 
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Papinius Statius in Purgatory, as we have seen, and witnesses his 
translation. Statius told him that he had spent more than four 
hundred years pacing round the fourth circle of Hell to expiate his 
sin of lukewarmness, and since had endured the pains of Purgatory 
for more than five centuries longer ; for, fearing persecution from 
Domitian, he had been afraid to confess himself a Christian, though 
he had been secretly baptised. The Emperor Trajan, we are told, 
was brought back to earth for a time, in answer to the prayers of 
Saint Gregory, and lived again in'his former body. Accepting 
Christianity during his short term of reincarnation, he gained the 
right of entrance to bliss! Ripheus, the Trojan, embraced the true 
faith by anticipation! rom a pure passion for virtue he 


‘ Placed all his love below on just and right: 
Wherefore, of grace, God oped in him the eye 
To the redemption of mankind to come.” 


Why Dante chose these three of all the ancients as the recipients of 
special grace is hard to divine ; but he tells us these are mysteries 
that we must not inquire into. Still more difficult is it to under- 
stand why the shameless adulteress, Cunizza, should be admitted to 
Paradise, The only excuse Dante offers for her indecencies is that 
‘Cher star (Venus) o’ercame her.” The circumstances, as related, do 
not, however, convey a very convincing idea of the Divine justice 
and impartiality ; for surely Plato and Socrates, and a hundred other 
noble heathen, were as worthy of Divine favour as Trajan, Statius, 
or Ripheus. , 

The critical mind will inquire further wherein the justice lies of 
submitting to frightful punishments souls upon whom final judgment 
has not yet been passed. True, all the denizens of Dante’s hell 
have been condemned by Minos to their several grades of punish- 
ment; but, according to the poet’s teaching, all these souls will be 
raised again at the Last Judgment, and reunited to their former 
bodies, in which they will be judged by Christ for the deeds done 
in their earthly existence. Ifthe decisions of Minos are not un- 
erring, some of them may be reversed at the Great Assize; what 
then of all the sufferings that have been wrongfully endured? On 
the other hand, if all Minos’ pronouncements have been just, what 
need of further inquest ? What? except, as it might seem from 
some of Dante’s statements, to give God’s “‘ justice” the excuse for 
heaping further punishment upon His unhappy creatures. When 
Virgil informs Dante that, at the last day, the spirits in hell shall 

“ Hach one.forthwith to his sad tomb repair, 
Resume his fleshly vesture and his form, 


And hear the eternal doom re-echoing round 
The vault,” 


the latter asks: 
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‘Shall these tortures, Sir, 
When the great sentence passes, be increased, 
Or mitigated, or as now severe ?” 
(Hell, vi., 99-107.) 
to which Virgil answers : 


“Consult thy knowledge ; that decides! 
That, as each thing to more perfection grows, 
It feels more sensibly both good and pain,” ! 


So the merciful Saviour, when He comes to judge the earth, will 
add to the pains already endured by the erring ones; though it is 
difficult to imagine more exquisite torture than, according to Dante, 
they suffer now. We are told that they are unsubstantial shades, 
yet they are endowed with acute sensibility. Virgil informs Dante 
that they are 


“ With every sense, even to the sight, endued : 
Hence speech is ours, hence laughter, tears, and sighs, 
Which thou may’st oft have witness’d on the mount, 
The obedient shadow fails not to present 
Whatever varying passion moves within us.” 
(Purgatory, xxv., 99-103.) 


These ethereal bodies, in Hell and Purgatory, have 
“to endure 


Torments of heat and cold extreme.” 
(Purgatory, iii., 29, 30.) 


Dante is a frequent witness to their sufferings, and even sees 
scars upon their limbs. 


“ Ah me! what wounds I mark’d upon their limbs, 
Recent and old, inflicted by the flames. 
E’en the remembrance of them grieves me yet.” 
(Hell, xvi., 10-12.) 


One is tempted to ask what need there is for the resumption of 
the material body, when the spirit already possesses an organism per- 
fectly adapted to its environment ; but then, the resurrection of the 
body was a dogma of the Church, which Dante accepted with his 
usual unquestioning faith. One would like to know, also, how 
Dante’s material frame could exist and find sustenance in such 
ethereal surroundings, where its presence was a constant source of 
amazement to the spiritual beings. They wondered at his casting 
a shadow, and he himself received a shock on entering Purgatory 
to find that his body alone obstructed the sunlight. There is an 
incongruity about the whole thing ; if the spirits were unsubstantial 
their surroundings were not, for the law of gravity ruled there“as 

1 Saint Augustine, filled with the same thought, says, “ At the resurrection of the 


flesh, both the happiness of the good and the torments of the wicked will be 
increased.” ’ 
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here. How then could immaterial beings carry weights, or be im- 
mersed in boiling pitch, or be imprisoned under ice? Dante evi- 
dently had no clear idea of the distinction between spirit and 
matter, and is not even consistent in his descriptions. On one 
occasion he attempts three times to clasp a friend whom he recognises 
in Purgatory, but his hands pass through the shade and return 
empty into his breast ; yet he tears out the hair of another spirit in 
Hell, because he will not tell him his name! When he first met 
Virgil, the latter’s “ voice seem’d faint through long disuse of speech.” 
Yet we find that other spirits speak freely to Dante and to one 
another, and Virgil himself converses at large with them and his 
brother poet. 

But we are more concerned with Dante’s theology and eschatology 
than with his inconsistencies, so we pass on to his doctrine of salva- 
tion. On what grounds are the blessed received into glory, and the 
lost consigned to hell ? and who are they that are detained in Pur- 
gatory? In the first circle of hell, as we have seen, are those “ that 
knew not,” nor even had “committed things worthy of stripes ” ; 
yet they, wise philosophers, ignorant heathen, and guileless infants, 
are doomed to wretchedness, because, forsooth, they had not re- 
ceived Christian baptism ! 

This, then, with Dante, is the first essential to salvation, the sine 
qua non of eternal happiness. The next also depends on the offices 
of the Church ; for the sinner, though baptised, must be absolved by 
the’ priest at death, and be helped through Purgatory by the prayers 
of the faithful. Repentance and absolution, even at the last 
moment, bring salvation within reach, whatever the life may have 
been. There is a scandalous picture of an angel and a fiend dis- 
puting over the soul of a deceased sinner, who called on the name 
of Mary in his last moments, and by “ one poor tear” wiped out the 


sins of a lifetime. 
“ Me God’s angel took, 

Whilst he of hell exclaimed : ‘O thou from heaven! 

Say wherefore hast thou robb’d me? Thou of him 

The eternal portion bear’st with thee away, 

For one poor tear that he deprives me of.” 

(Purgatory, v., 102-106.) 
Another scene is scarcely less revolting. A lady of Siena, Sapia 

by name, though, as she confesses, 


“In sapience I excell’d not; gladder far 
Of others’ hurt, than of the good befel me,” 


wished for peace with God when she found she was nearing her 
end, though still unrepentant. She is snatched from the burning 
through the intercession of the hermit Piero Pettinagno, and is 
found by Dante in Purgatory, working her way towards Heaven. 
The scene in the fifth canto of Purgatory is paralleled by one in 
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the twenty-seventh canto of Hell, where Saint Francis disputes with 
“cherub dark” for the soul of Guido da Montefeltro; but the 
fortunes of the contest were reversed in this case. The fiend 
secured the soul of the perfidious knight, though the Pope had 
absolved him beforehand for the sins he committed on his behalf. 
He found to his dismay that 


‘No power can the impenitent absolve.” 


Baptism and absolution are but avenues to Grace; the means of 
Grace are found in the work of the Saviour. Dante argues, or 
rather puts the words into the mouth of Beatrice, that after the 
Fall, no way of restitution was open to man except unconditional 
forgiveness on the part of God, or full atonement by man for his 
folly. The former would have been inconsistent with the Divine 
justice ; the latter was beyond human ability to effect. So the Son 
of God, stepping into the gap, offered Himself as a substitute for 
man, and thus satisfied the claims of “Justice.” But we have 
heard enough of the Divine “justice” from Dante, so we will 
pass on. 

The punishments in Hell, below the first circle, appear to have 
been for the most part deserved, and were duly graduated according 
to the gravity of the wrong committed ; but Dante offends against 
the Saviour’s injunction, to ‘judge not that ye be not judged,” 
when he apportions punishments to individuals so daringly. Dealing 
with classes of sin, and not with individual sinners, most will agree 
with him in assigning the lower circles of hell to those guilty of 
fraud, cunning, treachery, and malignant evil, and lighter punish- 
ment to sins of passion and violence ; but the modern mind revolts 
against the horrible nature of the torments, which suggest the 
fiendish devices of some savage potentate. We may regard them 
metaphorically if we will, since in one place the poet enjoins his 
reader to 

‘** Mark well the lore conceal’d 


Under close texture of the mystic strain ;” 
(Hell, ix., 63, 64.) 


but we shall find it hard to discern the mystic relation of the 
various punishments to the particular sins; and it seems pretty 
clear that Dante meant his account to picture reality. Some of 
the punishments are almost grotesque in character; suicides, for 
example, are turned into gnarled and thorny trees, which possess 
feeling, since one of them cried out when Dante broke off a twig. 
These souls are doomed to remain for ever in a disembodied con- 
dition ; for, although they will return to earth for their bodies at 
the last day, they will never again inhabit the same, which will re- 
main suspended from their own branches to eternity. 
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“We, as the rest shall come 
For our own spoils, yet not so that with them 
We may again be clad; for what a man 
Takes from himself it is not just he have. 
Here we perforce shall drag them; and throughout 
The dismal glade our bodies shall be hung, 
Each on the wild thorn of his wretched shade.” 

(Hell, xiii., 105-111.) 


Perhaps the most horrible tortures that the mind of Dante was 
able to conceive were those assigned to heretics. Wretched souls 
were gashed and mutilated, in a manner that disgusts one even to 
read of, because they ventured to teach doctrines not approved by 
the infallible Church. This was quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the same Church in her dealings with “heretics” on 
earth. 

We leave these scenes and enter the realms of the blest, but 
we do not find these very entrancing. The joys of heaven appear 
to be divided between gazing at dazzling lights, watching saints 
and angels dancing, and listening to long discourses on scholastic 
theology. Dante had the additional satisfaction of looking upon his 
Beatrice, but even she spoke.as a schoolman instead of a loving 
woman. Of any kind of social life there is not a hint, and it is 
hardly necessary to add that love between the sexes is wanting. 
Cato is quite unconcerned that his wife Marcia is immured in Limbo, 
while he enjoys the greater liberty and hope of Purgatory; and 
when Virgil tells him pathetically that the “‘ chaste Marcia” 


‘ still in look 
Prays thee, O hallow’d spirit! to own her thine,” 


he coldly answers : 


‘“‘ Marcia so pleasing in my sight was found, 
. while { was there, 
That all she ask’d me I was fain to grant. 
Now that beyond the accurséd stream she dwells, 
She may no longer move me, by that law, 
Which was ordain’d me, when I issued thence.” 
(Purgatory, i., 79-90.) 


The grouping of the blessed according to their former occupa- 
tions, in the several orbs of the solar system—warriors in Mars, 
theologians in the sun, hermits and recluses in Saturn, &c.—makes 
Dante’s heaven still less human and inviting ; and when we come to 
the higher heavens, the fixed stars and the empyrean, all is vague 
and unreal; dazzling light, saints on thrones, or wheeling in mazy 
dances, visions and pageants, confused the mind of Dante as they 
do those of his readers. The language in which he describes these 
things is sublime, but the visions themselves are not impressive. 
Of course, there are many beautiful thoughts mixed up with these 

Vou. 162.—No. 5. 2Q 
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rhapsodies, such as that each new arrival adds to the general bliss, 
and that wisdom and love make one in the minds of the blessed, as 
in God Himself—ideas that we shall find further developed by 
Swedenborg—but the general impression conveyed is of something 
fanciful and unreal, even grotesque. What can be more absurd, for 
example, than Peter, Jamesand John dancing in aring, “ as became 
their rapture”; or Judas Maccabeus advancing “with whirling 
speed,” for “ gladness was the scourge unto that top ” ? 

At no time in the history of the race has mankind longed so 
eagerly for knowledge of the life beyond as at the present day. 
Hence the numerous other-world romances, the prevalence of spirit- 
ualism, and the revival of many ancient superstitions. These are 
some of the questions that men are asking to-day—Are the friends 
who have left us still living, and is their life conscious and active ? 
What are they doing now? Will they know us when we go to 
join them where they are? Are they near us, or where is the 
place of the departed? What is the nature of heaven and hell, and 
is there such a place as purgatory? Does Dante offer us any satis- 
factory answer to these questions? He professes to reveal the 
nature of the future life, and hopes that his words may give light to 
suceeeding ages. In the closing canto of his poem he invokes the 
Deity thus: 


“ Oh thou light supreme, 

High raised above all thought! grant me that those 
Great mysteries and wonders I have seen 

Return a little to my mind and make 

My lips so potent that some wandering gleam, 
Some spark from thy great glory, I may wake 

And leave to light the future: so rehearse 

The tale, that better knowledge men may take 
Even for this little sounding of my verse, 

And understand the triumph of thy grace.” 


It is doubtless true, as Mrs. Oliphant says, that ‘‘ for six hundred 
years, ‘this little sounding of my verse’ has given many a high and 
worthy thought to multitudes of generations;”! but does it meet 
the yearnings of the human heart to-day? None would venture 
to say that it does. Let us then examine the message of another 
traveller in the realms of the departed, and see whether he has more 
light and comfort to offer us. 

GEORGE TROBRIDGE, 
1 Dante (Foreign Classics for English Readers), p. 193. The last quotation from the 


Divina Commedia is Mrs, Oliphant’s translation; all the rest are from Cary’s 
familiar version. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THOUGH we are largely in sympathy with the views of Mr. Boyce 
Gibson in A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics,: we cannot say we 
find his method satisfactory nor his exposition clear. ‘“ An advocacy 
of the spiritual principle in ethics from the point of view of personal 
idealism ” contains a promise which the book fails to fulfil. By the 
“ spiritual principle ” we are told is meant “ the unifying agency in 
personal experience ” teleologically understood as an end or ideal— 
“« personal idealism ” insists that the ultimate reality of the universe 
in spiritual life can only be reached in and through our own per- 
sonal experience. We should welcome a satisfactory attempt to 
demonstrate in a clear and straightforward fashion these two im- 
portant doctrines, and to have a full exposition of them; but Mr. 
Gibson’s method he himself characterises as a “ dialectical attempt 
to reach a constructive solution through a critical consideration of 
the various difficulties which the subject matter naturally offers.” 
The criticism centres round Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics and 
Taylor’s Problem of Conduct. The argument is thus developed partly 
through opposition and partly through sympathetic elaboration. It 
is this method which we find unsatisfactory. Mr. Gibson should 
first have expounded his constructive solution, and then by way of 
appendix dealt with difficulties, and shown where his doctrine agrees 
with or differs from that of others. As it is, the constant discussion 
of other writers’ opinions, often in minute detail, becomes wearisome ; 
we are not only constantly coming across references to Green and 
Taylor, but to a number of other writers such as James, Bradley, 
Stout, Schiller, Bosanquet, and several more. The constructive 
solution, which is the one thing a reader would wish to find clearly 
displayed, is lost in a mass of criticism. 

Faith and Morals,2 by Professor W. Herrmann, is another some- 
what disappointing book. ‘“ Faith” is confined to an exposition 
and advocacy of Ritschl’s definition, and ‘‘ Morals” resolves itself 

1 A Philosophical Introduction to Ethies. An Advocacy of the Spiritual Princfple 
of Ethics from the Point of View of Personal Idealism. By W. R. Boyce Gibson, 
M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1904. 

4 Faith and Morals, I. Faith as Ritschl Defined it. II. The Moral Law as 
understood in Romanism and Protestantism. By William Herrmann, D.D. Trans- 


lated from the German by Donald Matheson, M.A., and Robert W. Stewart, M.A., 
B.8c, London: Williams & Norgate. 1904, 
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into a discussion of Roman and Protestant ideas of truthfulness. 
The volume is interesting, but it does not, as the title led us to hope, 
deal with faith and morals at large, but only with particular forms. 
Professor Herrmann begins by criticising the common Protestant 
notion of faith, which he says is ‘“‘ an acknowledgment of the whole 
Bible as God’s Word and true; coupled with a firm trust in its 
narratives and doctrines.” We do not know what grounds Professor 
Herrmann has for this statement, but we do not think any English 
theologian would accept it as a correct definition of faith. No doubt 
most English Protestants would say they “ believe in the Bible,” and 
they might call this belief part of their faith, but they, no more 
than Luther, would maintain that this is faith in the usual religious 
sense. And it is not difficult for Professor Herrmann to demolish 
this definition. But he does not go far enough ; he contends that 
only so much of the Bible should be held as true as we understand ; 
instead of saying that we should only accept as true that which is 
demonstrably true, and reject that which is demonstrably untrue. 
In fact, there is very little difference between Professor Herrmann 
and the orthodox, they begin with belief in the Bible as true, and he 
ends with it. So in his discussion of the nature of faith, he com- 
mends the followers of Schleiermacher for rejecting false faith— 
faith reduced to the level of a human act which goes against the 
conscience ; that is the profession of belief in statements on the 
authority of another without any personal conviction of their truth ; 
but he blames them for putting in place of this false faith a 
religiousness which, in their view, is rooted in human nature. Faith 
after all, according to Ritschl and Herrmann, is submission to a 
Revelation of God. And we are at once launched into a maze of 
theological mystification. In the second part Professor Herrmann 
deals with the more practical question of Catholic Morality, and has 
no difficulty in showing that it is often profoundly immoral—not 
based upon principles but upon expediency. Some very forcible 
illustrations of this evil are given. The evil, as Herrmann truly 
says, arises from regarding moral law as imposed from without only, 
and not by our own moral judgment, and whatever is imposed on us 
in that way only binds us outwardly. Hence the practice of 
evasion and equivocation, which is recognised in the Catholic code 
of morality. 

We have read lately in the daily papers of the appointment of a 
lady to the pulpit of a Unitarian Church, and this appointment has 
attracted considerable attention because the lady in question is 
asserted to be the first lady-preacher in England. This is anything 
but correct ; she may be, and so far as we know is, the first lady to 
become the Minister or Ministress of a congregation, but she is very 
far from being the first lady who has taken to preaching—they 
seldom do anything else when they appear on the platform or write 
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books, they always aim at edification, generally of a religious 
character. Miss Gossman is a striking example; Inspiration in 
Human Life! resembles a volume of sermons. It aims at lifting 
life to a higher level as it is called; that is, it deals with a number 
of everyday topics, touches them with emotion, and clothes them 
in religious phraseology—and this is called inspiration in human 
life. For instance, ‘“‘ when this thought in all its awful beauty first 
dawns upon the mind, the effect is as sunshine falling upon ragged 
hills. A beautiful significance falls upon life’s stern conditions, 
when we see the inward meaning of obedience to the command of 
the directing artist a light from the soul is shed on the work.” 
When we try to make out what this is all about, it appears to have 
some reference to the “inspiration” which should prompt the 
obedience of a workman to the head of a manufacturing firm, who is 
euphemistically called ‘the directing artist.” Miss Gossman does 
not stand alone; with most preachers and preacher-writers words 
go a very long way. 

In the midst of the excitement caused by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the House of Lords in the great Scottish Church 
Case, the Scotsman was almost the only newspaper which kept cool 
and treated the matter from a common sense point of view.2, We 
are glad therefore to see this reprint of some of its leading articles ; 
we should have welcomed more of them which we read at the time 
with no little satisfaction. In this pamphlet five articles are 
reproduced which are well worth study. We should have been glad 
to have seen included an article, though not a leader, which appeared 
in the Scotsman on August 25, entitled ‘The Tragedy of Religion,” 
by a “ Highlander”; it is a marvellously sympathetic justification of 
the dissentient Free Kirkers, and no less a cutting criticism of the 
pretensions and conduct of the majority who entered into union with 
the United Presbyterians. The United Free Church, no doubt, is 
in an awkward fix, but it ought not be disguised that its leaders 
brought all this trouble upon themselves by ignoring the rights of 
the minority. 

We have received a copy of the second edition of Kant and 
Spencer by Dr. Paul Carns (Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Co.), and also a reprint of A New Catechism by M. M. Mangasarian, 
(London, Watts & Co., R. P. A. Extra Series). 


1 Inspiration in Human Life. By Isabella H. Gossman. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 1904. 
2 The Scotch Church Case. Leading Articles from the Scotsman, Taunton: E. 


Goodman & Son. 1904. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE 


The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 1903-19041, 
edited by the Secretary, Mr. J. S. O. Halloran, C.M.G., is as inte- 
resting as usual. The paper which will attract most attention is 
Dr. Hillier’s, entitled ‘Our Fiscal System.” It is a fair and 
moderate statement of the Protectionist case, but none the less it 
contains the usual fallacies, most of which were exposed by subsequent 
Free Trade speakers. Dr. Hillier is of course an Imperialist of the 
first water, the chief qualifications for which seem to; be an entire 
ignorance of the growth of the Empire. As an Imperialist then 
Dr. Hillier ventures to denounce Cobden as a Little Englander 
because he desired to get rid of the Colonial system of his day 
known and universally condemned as “ Downing Street Govern- 
ment ”—a system which lost us the United States, and which 
nearly lost us Canada, a system which if persisted in would have lost 
us the rest of our now self-governing Colonies. Dr. Hillier’s as- 
sumption, borrowed from Mr. Chamberlain, that our Colonies can 
only be retained by some sordid material bond is nothing less than an 
insult. Self-interest of course will always play a part, but it will be 
based upon pride of race and tradition, not £ s, d. It is really 
laughable to listen to this tyro in politic economy, talking about 
“the antiquated teachings of a bygone school of political economy ” 
and himself tumbling into the well-known pit-falls. The famous 
year 1872, in spite of warning, is used by him for purposes of com- 
parison, as it is by his unblushing master, without the slightest 
suggestion that it was an abnormal year. After exposure he can 
only take the debating point that he gave the year 1882 as well, but 
to the even more serious criticism that he had wholly omitted from 
his calculation the fall in prices, Dr. Hillier had no reply to make. 
Upon the famous Colonial offer, Dr. Hillier had nothing to say, but 
he was misleading upon the Colonial policy of Preferential Treatment. 
It is as clear as daylight that the Colonials, although they may givejus 
a preference in the tariff over other nations, have not the smallest 
intention of allowing our goods to compete with their own. In his 
reply to his critics Dr. Hillier tried to sail off with the comforting 
assurance that he had very little to meet in the shape of an alter- 
native policy. But to assume that, because Free Traders are content 
for the moment to confine their efforts to repelling the attack upon 
the existing system as a whole, they have no schemes of reform, is 
only another instance of Protectionist want of informotion. Foreign 
competition will be met; not by Protection but by the removal of 
restrictions and by organised effort. What has the Protectionist to 
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say, for instance, to the preferential railway rates which enable the 
foreign manufacturer to undersell the English home trade? The 
only good point made by Dr. Hillier, was the increase of German 
trade in Australia compared with our own. ‘The reason for this is 
well known. It is not a question of prices at all. The German is 
sufficiently intelligent to find out exactly what kind of goods are 
required, and to supply them. The English trader is content to 
send out his goods without taking those initial steps. It is after 
all a question of education. Dr. Hillier has still a long way to 
go. We donot intend to be rude, but when a man who is obviously 
unacquainted with the most elementary notions of political economy 
presumes to lecture before a body of highly educated men upon that 
science, and to offer second-hand criticisms upon doctrines accepted 
as final by the great bulk of experts, both theoretical and practical, 
professors, leading statesmen of all parties, financiers, and traders, 
it is really time to show him that he has mistaken his vocation. 
Other papers of special interest are Mrs, Colquhoun’s “ Women and 
the Colonies,” and Sir Cavendish Boyle’s panegyric on our oldest 
colony, Newfoundland. 

The Liberal Party ought to be grateful to Mr. Brougham Villiers 
for The Opportunity of Liberalism,’ in which Dr. Hillier and Mr. 
Chamberlain will find the alternative constructive policy for which 
they profess to crave. This little book of a hundred and odd pages is 
not, Mr. Villiers assures us, designed as a defence of Free Trade, nor as 
an attack on the military and other follies of the present Government. 
Incidentally, however, in describing the political reaction of the last 
thirty years it is both. Its greatest value lies in its analysis of the 
social forces which have made this reaction possible, a reaction which 
is 20 puzzling to our foreign critics. This reaction is due, says 
Mr. Villiers, to the apathy of the artisan class caused by the latter-day 
Liberalism, which has neither understood nor deeply sympathised 
with the progressive ideals in which these people are now really 
interested. This has been the constant subject of our complaint in 
these pages against the front bench leaders of the Liberal Party. 
Mr. Villiers’ second point is that the reaction is also due to the 
existence of a mass of voters too poor and hopeless to have any 
political ideal of their own, and consequently ready tools for such 
men as Mr. Chamberlain, who can offer them excitement at any 
rate, as we saw to our cost in the Khaki Election of 1900. Mr. 
Villiers’ remedies are an alliance won by persistent and intelligent 
helpfulness on the part of the Liberals with the alienated artisan 
class, aud the betterment of the unskilled labouring class, so as to 
take them out of their present hopeless state, and give them an 
economic and political status. ‘‘ Oar present position,” he says, “is a 


1 The Opportunity of Liberalism. By Brougham Villiers. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1904, 
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just punishment for that indifference which thinks the physical 
comfort and proper education of any of its members can be neglected 
by society with impunity.” ‘'his class has been computed by com- 
petent observers to number one-third of the nation. Underbred, 
underfed, uneducated, it constitutes a standing menace to our progress 
and civilisation, Deserting the land, it overcrowds our cities to such 
an extent as to render all remedial efforts by progressive municipalities 
absolutely hopeless. Mr, Villiers’ remedy is to get them back to 
the land. This is no new idea, but Mr. Villiers goes further. The 
present agricultural system is confessedly a failure. By creating in 
the rural districts the spirit of collective organisation, which has done 
such wonders in the towns, the surplus population of the cities 
may be recalled to the Jand, and the cities relieved of their present 
intolerable burdens. But for this the Jand monopoly must be broken, 
and access to the land afforded to all public bodies on reasonable 
terms. Here again there is nothing new, but it needs re-stating, 
and Mr. Villiers supports his case by unanswerable facts, showing 
what has been done by intensive and co-operative cultivation in other 
countries, How can any enterprise pay upon the present scale of 
compevsation for jcompulsory purchase? Fancy a hundred years’ 
purchaee for land for waterworks given by an Arbitration Court to 
the Duke of Northumberland! The noble Dake had modestly asked 
only a thousand years’ purchase from the T'ynemouth Corporation. 
In a similar way our railways were vastly over-capitalised. Naturally 
municipalities hesitate before engaging in re-housing and other 
schemes. In his final chapter, Mr. Villiers writes without any 
illusions as to the Liberal programme. His advice is for Progressives 
to unite on the Budget. This is one of the most inspiring political 
manifestoes we have seen for many years. 

Socialism and Politics,| is an address delivered by Mr. J. W. 
MacKail at the invitation of the Metropolitan Council of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party on February 5, 1902. The subject is the 
relationship of Socialism and Politics in practical politics, and is 
especially welcome to all Liberals who desire the co-operation of the 
Labour Party in the interests of political progress. Mr. MacKail 
shows clearly that the latter party has more in common with the 
Radical wing of the Liberal Party than with the Tory Party. The 
main object of Socialists is to make Socialists, but outside this is 
the question of their relationship to practical politics. Herein, says 
Mr. MacKail, three principles may be discerned. First, Socialists 
should confine themselves to propaganda, uninfluenced by any com- 
promise or alliance. Secondly, the principle of an alliance with the 
advanced wing of the Liberal Party. Thirdly, the principle of seek- 
ing direct representation in the House of Commons, independent of 
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all other parties, They may be defined as the methods of absten- 
tion, permeation, and interference respectively. Mr. MacKail’s 
advice to Socialists is, whilst not neglecting the first, to adopt the 
second. He is only uttering a truism when he says, ‘“ ‘The amount 
of common ground between Socialists and an ordinary political can- 
didate on the Progressive side, as regards work towards the better- 
ment of the people, is often so great that Socialists, whether as 
individuals or as a party, might cheerfully give him active support.” 
Socialists would do well to recognise that it is only by the union of 
all progressive forces that the present reaction will be checked. By 
fighting Liberal candidates they are in reality only assisting the 
common enemy, 

In The Parting of the Ways,! an address delivered in the William 
Morris Labour Church at Leek, Mr. MacKail describes the passing of 
William Morris from Liberalism to Socialism, and in so doing points 
out the weakness of Liberalism— its connection with Capitalism. 
No longer, he asserts, is it a Religion asit was to Grote, Cobden, J. 
8S. Mill, the Brownings, and Charles Dickens. It ia inert towards 
reform, feeble against reaction, a mere political party, without high 
ideals. The principle of Libéralism, he says, is Freedom : the prin- 
ciple of Socialism is Justice. This of course is largely true, but the 
Manchester School of thought which once dominated the Liberal 
Party in its fight against the privileged classes, is now chiefly the 
property of the Tory Party. For our part we see nothing incom- 
patible in combining the two principles, and in labelling ourselves 
Liberals and Socialists. Many Liberals now recognise that more 
real freedom for the individuals exists in a collectivist than in an indi- 
vidualistic society. We believe that an alliance between what is 
vital in Socialism and what yet lives in Liberalism is something more 
than the dream in which Mr. MacKail indulges. 

Free Food and Free Trade* is ® pamphlet by Mr. Daniel Grant, 
late M.P. for Marylebone, containing a concise and forcible argu- 
ment for the Freo Trade case. In addition to the usual facts and 
statistics it contains extracts from Mr. Chamberlain’s old speeches 
in favour of Free Trade, followed by the latest utterances of the late 
Marquis of Salisbury on the same side, Mr, Grant does well to 
repeat Mr. Carnegie’s warning nut to close our ports to foreign 
corn. With food declared to be contraband, England at war with 
two or more of the great Continental Powers would be in a perilous 
condition. 

The Problem of Existence,? by Mr. Manmath C. Mallik, is ex- 

1 The Parting of the Ways. An Address. By J. W. MacKail. Hammersmith : 
Hammersmith Publishing Society. 

2 Free Food and Free Trade. By Daniel Grant, ex-M.P. for Marylebone. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

3 The Problom of Existence: Its Mystery, Strugg le, and Comfort, in the Light of Aryan 
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plained by ite sub-title, Jts Mystery, Struggle and Comfort in the 
Light of Aryan Wisdom. It is based upon the ancient Aryan 
philosophy of the East, supported by the thoughts of sages and eaints 
of later times. The author’s object is to ascertain whether this 
philosophy cannot be assimilated by the followers of modern life. 
For our part, with the exception of the religious idea, we see little if 
any distinction between the moral teaching of the East and the West. 
There may be a universal essence as Mr. Mallik terms it, from which 
all minds spring and to which they return, but whether the human 
mind or soul or individuality is immortal or not does not much 
affect the philosophy of ethics. Whatever view of a future exist- 
ence we may take, the ethics of right conduct during life remain, 
broadly speaking, the same. Mr. Mallik may be termed a mystic, 
but he is none the less “ practical.” ‘ Until men and women of 
light and leading in every age, in every clime, and in every country, 
and especially those who for the time being are placed in a position 
to control human destiny, perceive the absolute necessity for the 
attainment of the highest education and culture by all members of 
the human family, and until steps are actually taken to secure them 
to every human being from infancy. . . . lassitude in one age and 
relative activity in the other. . .. will by turns take hold :f 
every land and of every community, bringing temporary happiness to 
one portion of mankind and misery to the rest.” How true this is 
in the case of our own country is seen in the enormous wealth of 
the well-to-do and the appalling poverty of large masses of our 
population. To educate a person above his station as the Tory 
formula has it, is worse than not to educate him at all. The Tories, 
like the priests, prefer to leave the masses in their ignorance, for- 
getting that even in the race for material prosperity, knowledge is 
an essential preliminary, ‘“ An ignorant mind,” says Mr. Mallik 
profoundly, “ cannot reason.” The Americans have discovered that 
an educated artisan is the best workman for this very cause, because 
he has been taught “ to reason.” Moreover, as Mr. Mallik acutely 
remarks, ‘‘the attempt to monopolise education and its benefits, 
whenever successful, has led the monopolising class to degeneracy, 
and the State to decay and disaster.” Mr. Mallik is nothing if not 
liberal and progressive. In such a wide survey we naturally expect 
to find opinions with which we differ, but however much we may 
differ—and the difference after all is not very great—we are bound 
to admire the spirit in which this comprehensive view of life has 
been presented. 
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In Literary Influence in British History, that prolific and versatile 
writer, the Hon. 8, G. Canning, treats in a popular manner a 
highly complex subject which has hitherto been dealt with only in 
parts. Respectably as he has performed his task, it must be 
admitted that the ground he has attempted to cover is one too vast 
for any individual scholar, however great his intellectual equipment 
may be. Although in one passage Mr. Canning endorses the 
dictum of Hallam, that the writings and thoughts of Chaucer and 
Wickliffe, and the yet earlier works of the monk Cadmon and the 
Venerable Bede, had comparatively slight influence in political 
history, yet farther on he states, what is now a recognised fact, 
that Wickliffe’s opinions left their traces on the English intellect, 
and probably prepared the way for Protestantism. It is not till we 
reach the Reformation period that we find literature a potent factor 
in politics. Then “the energy of religious fanaticism, formerly 
devoted to war with Mahomedans or the persecution of Jews, was 
now directed by fellow-Christians against each other.” Hence “ the 
literary knowledge of the times, instead of checking religious 
bigotry, was usually enlisted in its favour.” Edmund Spenser, both 
in his View of Ireland and in The Faérie Queen, treats the faith of 
his fathers and of the Irish majority “ more as if it were a relic of 
ancient barbarism than as the chief link between the native Irish 
and all European civilisation.” Spenser's sectarian rancour, con- 
firmed by Milton, in course of time came to represent English ideas. 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs even at the present day continues to fan the 
flames of bigotry by presenting to an uncritical section of the 
public a distorted picture of Catholic intolerance. The influences of 
John Knox and George Buchanan were but feebly counteracted by 
the Scottish Catholics. Whilst Knox -denounced the religion of 
Mary, Buchanan accused her of crimes of which she was never proved 
guilty, in order to alienate sympathy from her to her son. Shake- 
speare, a thorough monarchist, ridiculed Cade and mob rule; he may 
not have believed in witchcraft, but he certainly employed its 
machinery in Macbeth. An era of toleration set in towards the 
close of William III.’s reign. Addison represented moderation 
in politics and religion. John Gay, in Zhe Beggar's Opera, by 
making a hero of the highwayman, Captain Macheath, cast a halo 
over this class of desperadoes. Burke’s attack on the French 
Revolution was, to some extent, neutralised by his fellow-countryman, 
Tone. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield showed the parson in an 
amiable light. Scott, in Waverley, pleaded for the Jacobite sufferers. 
Macaulay’s pen was devoted to the Whig party. Dickens, by 
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Oliver Twist, was mainly instrumental in bringing about im- 
portant legal reforms—e.g., a more humane treatment of workhouse 
children. 

It is by no means clear to us why The Adventures of Buffalo Bill, 
by Colonel William F. Cody, and the short “Sketch of his Life,” 
were not worked up together, by which means something like unity 
and chronological order would have been attained. Like most 
great men, Colonel Cody writes with becoming modesty of his 
marvellous exploits. It was not given to many boys, even in the 
early, stirring days of the Wild West, at the age of eleven, to shoot 
an Indian stone-dead. The most amusiog anecdote of the world- 
famous show was when his present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, 
was driven round the ring on the box beside Buffalo Bill, and four 
kings, who happened to be on a visit to England, inside the Dead- 
wood coach. ‘ But this time the Indians who attacked and the 
cowboys who rescued the coach had been instructed ‘ to do some- 
thing a little extra,’ to give a little louder yells, to fire a few more 
shots, And no wonder if, as the rumour goes—though proof does 
not exist—that before the ride was over some of the four kings 
were under the seats. When the trip was finished and the Prince 
of Wales congratulated Buffalo Bill, he said to him: ‘ Colonel, did 
you ever hold four kings like that before?’ And Cody replied : 
‘I have held four kings more than once. But, your Royal High- 
ness, I never held four kings and a royal joker before.’” 

The value of Manchu and Muscovite? is twofold, viz. it brings 
down the history of Manchuria to the eve of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and corrects the errors of the two latest books on the subject 
—viz. Mr. Wirt Gerrare’s Greater Russia and Mr. Alexander’s Un 
Empire Russo-Chinois. Several of Mr. Weale’s forecasts have 
already been fulfilled, notably the taking of Dalny, termed by him 
“the doomed.” Many erroneous notions still prevail with regard 
to Manchuria: for instance, the Manchu language is now as dead 
as Latin is in Europe. In the provincial capitals admirable 
Pekingese is spoken. The total number of the Russian civilian 
population is estimated by Mr. Weale at 20,000, and in the 
Kuantung leased territory at 22,000. ‘Except for purchasing 
fresh food supplies and building materials from the Chinese, this 
Russian population along the railway had absolutely no connection 
with real Manchuria—and Manchuria is as unknown to the Russian 
in 1904 as it was in 1900.” Hosie estimates the trade at the 
enormous sum of twenty millions, The Chinese Eastern Railway 
is a complete failure from every point of view. It has cost Russia 
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five hundred millions of roubles already, and the 44 per cent. 
interest on that sum is £2,025,000 a year—an impossible profit for 
it to earn, Again, the Russo-Chinese Bank, with its numerous 
branches, has absolutely no raison d'étre in Manchuria, and the rouble, 
part of the official plan of conquest, has been defeated—all owing 
to the vis inertia of hostile Chinese. As the officers of the army 
of occupation receive insufficient salaries from their Government 
and possess at the same time expensive tastes, they, in consequence, 
rob right and left. The following case shows that sometimes men 
are to be found who absolutely refuse to be partners to Russian 
corruption and fraud. Several thousand tons of Cardiff steam coal 
were being delivered, when the senior engineer of the squadron 
descended on the managers of the contracting firm: ‘ This coal 
you are selling the Russian fleet is good, very good ; but it has one 
drawback, it is too cheap,” he said. “Too cheap!” replied the 
astounded agent, ‘‘ what do you mean?” “You are selling for 
fourteen roubles a ton what is worth eighteen roubles a ton to 
me. Make out the contracts at the higher price; I will pay you 
at that rate. Two days after the money is paid over to you I will 
call at your office and you will pay me the difference between the 
original price and the one I have just named. It is my share.” 
The agent, who was very young, refused point-blank. ‘ All right,” 
said the fleet-engineer, ‘then your good coal is bad now; it will 
not burn. The Russian fleet does not like it.” Japan is fighting 
England’s battle almost as much as she is fighting her own, “ and 
Russia defeated by Japan will mean Russia crippled for a number 
of years without tale.” The book, which is profusely illustrated 
and provided with an excellent map, bears evidence of fulness of 
knowledge and a profound insight into the tangled politics of the 
Far East. 

Miss Eleanor Hull first made her mark in literature by her 
brilliant version of The Cuchullin Saga—a collection of fourteen 
heroic legends, which, in the opinion of experts, is superior in 
point of style and fidelity to the spirit of the great Irish epic, to 
Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain of Muirthemne, admirable as the latter 
is. Pagan Ireland: is the opening volume of Lpochs of Irish 
History—a series of manuals designed for the young members of 
the Gaelic League. In her foreword to it Miss Hull says: “I have 
tried, in the first part of this book, to explain what sort of place 
to live in Ireland was in those early days, and how people managed 
things, and how they thought and talked and acted.” It embraces 
the whole period from the coming of Cessair to Ireland—i.c., forty 
days before the Flood, or the year 2242 of the world’s age (the 
mythical date given by the IV Masters), down to A.D, 405—428, ,the 
death of Dathi, the last of the pagan kings. The book is professedly 
1 Pagan Ireland. By Eleanor Hull, London; David Nutt. 1904, 
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a compilation, but the author is at pains to head each chapter with 
a goodly list of authorities. Her style is admirable in its simplicity, 
and the work itself will appeal to a larger public than that for 
which it is primarily designed. 

Although Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell, by his cousin, 
Mr. George Cowell, may not constitute an ideal biography, never- 
theless they reveal to a world far wider than the microcosms of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Calcutta the engaging personality of a 
brilliant Orientalist who was at the same time the most representative 
Humanist of the nineteenth century. He was born in Ipswich in 
1826, attended for nearly nine years the Grammar School of that 
town, and, from the age of sixteen until he was three-and-twenty, 
he devoted his days to business and his nights to literary and lin- 
guistic studies no less comprehensive than profound. In 1845 he 
became engaged to a learned lady who was his senior by fourteen 
years. They studied Sanscrit together, and three years after their 
marriage Cowell matriculated at Oxford. It may well be doubted 
if ever an undergraduate came up with a more solid equipment of 
learning. He was already master of nine languages and at home 
in the higher mathematics. His first long article, which treated of 
Persian poetry, was published in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW of 1847. 
This was followed by papers on “ Indian Epic Poetry,” ‘‘ Persian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions,” and ‘‘ Ticknor’s Spanish Literature.” After 
taking a “ First” in ‘‘ Greats,” he did a little coaching work, and 
then became Professor of History at Calcutta, and afterwards, in 
addition, Principal of Sanscrit College. In 1867 he was appointed 
Professor of Sanscrit at Cambridge, and there he remained till 1903, 
beloved by a large circle of friends, and profoundly respected by 
every Orientalist in and out of Europe. The list of his works 
attests the marvellous industry of this many-sided man, of whom it 
is written: ‘“‘ Not more at home in quoting from Aristotle or Virgil 
than from Dante, Cervantes, Calderon, or even Rabelais. He 
seemed to have read every author worth reading, and to have 
remembered all that he had read. He was very absent-minded, 
and I sometimes fancied that, from reading so much Oriental litera- 
ture, he might be lost, like some Eastern mystic, in a kind of Bud- 
dhistic trance!” Professor W. R. Morfill’s recollections of Cowell’s 
Oxford days are amongst the most interesting in this collection, 
which includes many characteristic letters from the author of Omar 
Khayydm ; indeed, it was entirely due to a timely warning from 
Mr, Morfill that Cowell’s valuable library was saved from seizure and 
sale through the impending bankruptcy of the latter’s landlord in 
Broad Street. 

The careful preparation made by Mr. R. M. Johnson for The 
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Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy and the Rise of the Secret 
Societies! may be roughly gauged by the fact that his bibliography 
for the Political History of the Kingdom of Naples (1805-1821 
occupies sixty-five pages. The learned anthor is singularly unfor- 
tunate in having lost more than four-fifths of the MS. while out of 
his hands, The southern end of the Italian peninsula was, he tells 
us, “in one sense the strategic centre and turning-point of the 
great war between France and England.” The amazing subtlety of 
the lawyers in matters feudal is about the only thing which Mr, 
Johnson deems worthy of admiration in Naples under the Bourbons. 
“For the possession of about half a square mile of grazing land the 
villages of Acerzo and Montecorvin had fattened the lawyers for 
over two hundred years.” He paints an awful picture of the misery 
and ignorance that prevailed there; beggars walked naked in the 
Toledo, whilst ladies belonging to noble families took pains not to 
learn writing lest they might be taken for bowrgeoises. Again, the 
Prince of Palermo, one of the greatest noblemen of the kingdom, 
was unable to say where his Sicilian estates were situated. Murat 
is Mr. Johnson’s hero. ‘The history of ancient Naples can show 
no more brilliant or romantic figure than that of one of her modern 
kings, Joachim Murat: no more momentous political issue ever 
turned on her possession than those evolved by the gigantic intellect 
of the Emperor Napoleon. . . . The fact is, that Murat’s figure has 
hitherto been reflected in a sort of historical concave glass; all the 
features have been there and in their due place, but so completely 
distorted as to make the likeness indistinguishable.” The effects of 
Napoleon’s influence in Southern Italy were (1) the fall of feudalism ; 
(2) the creation of a national spirit, which manifested itself through 
the agency of secret societies. The Carbonari came into existence 
about 1808, and derived their most characteristic rites from the 
secret societies of the French army. The Neapolitan Government 
officially recognised the lodges, and Murat was for a time their 
Grand Master. The events of 1814-1815, by throwing many 
officials, civil and military, out of employment, filled the ranks of 
‘these societies. The Risorgimento was essentially Napoleonic in its 
origin; “it is safer to say that it was nearly accomplished in 1813 
than.that it only began in 1815.” The second volume ends with 
the downfall of the Carbonari. This brilliant work will be found 
indispensable to the student who would trace the beginning of the 
movement that found its accomplishment in Italian unity. 

Very few names are better known in Italian journalism than that 
of Ugo Pesci. His knowledge of Italian persons and things is very 
wide, while the beauty and purity of the language he uses renders 
his works most pleasing to read and very interesting. He possesses 


1 The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy and the Rise of the Seeret Societies. By 
R. M. Johnson. Two Vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1904, ; 
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many of the characteristics by which Antonio Gallenga and Augustus 
Sala have made a name for themselvesin England. The book now 
under consideration ! has been preceded by two others, Come siamo 
entrati in Roma and Jl Re Martire. In the first he describes what 
- happened in 1870, and in the second he wrote a much-admired bio- 
graphy of the assassinated King Humbert. In the present volume 
he speaks of his Florence during the most eventful modern period of 
that glorious city. The fifteen chapters into which the book is divided 
are preceded by a most interesting preface, wherein the author gives 
a vivid picture of Florence when it was the capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, of the temporary government of Bettino Ricasoli, 
and of the new Kingdom of Italy—three periods of political life 
quite distinct one from the other, This preface well prepares the 
reader to better understand the events which accompanied and fol- 
lowed the removal of the capital of Italy from Turin to Florence in 
1865. In the following chapters the reader first of all watches the 
great transformation which the City of Flowers underwent owing to 
the influx of over thirty thousand Italians, suddenly plunged into 
Florence, an influx which entirely changed the physiognomy of the 
city and its habits. Then we have a splendid description of 
Florentine life and feelings during the 1866 war, ‘ happily ended, 
albeit the defeats of Custoza and Lissa,” Next follows a chapter 
of national rejoicings, emanating from and concentrating in the 
royal wedding of Prince Humbert and Princess Margherita, The 
following chapter marks another great change in the life of Florence. 
After five long years of hardship it had become a fairly comfortable 
capital, and as it was reaping the fruit of mach labour and expense 
the capital of Italy was removed to Rome. Though for Florence 
this loss was highly telling, the Florentine people welcomed most 
enthusiastically the transference of the seat of the national Govern- 
ment to its natural capital, Rome. Ugo Pesci is above all an 
anecdote writer, and his book ia full of anecdotes concerning the 
Court of the King of Italy, of the several Embassies, of Parliament, 
and of the “ Society,” Italian and foreign. Thus he brings before 
the reader the very life lived in those days; the leading statesmen, 
the principal artists, the celebrated authors and actors, pass before 
the eyes of the reader as living pictures, splendidly illustrated by 
photographs and otherwise. In this posthumous review the English 
colony is largely represented; in fact, we find around Sir James 
Hudson, the doyen of the British colony, several well-known people like 
Lord Normanby, Sir Augustus and Lady Paget, Lord Bulwer Lytton, 
Colonel Cadogan, James Montgomery Stuart, and many others. 
The latter is especially praised for having upheld the Italian aspi- 
rations in the English press. From this book we learn also that 


1 Firenze Cupitale, 1865-1870. By Ugo Pesci, Florence: R. Pemporad & Figlio. 
904, 
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in 1836 a committee of Englishmen started in Florence an English 
race meeting according to the rules and regulations of Epsom, which 
races have been continued yearly up to now, and are still called 
Le corse degl’ Inglesi. 





THE DRAMA. 


Some months ago, when we had occasion to notice in the Wrst- 
MINSTER Review The Divine Aretino and other Plays, by Mr. Robert 
South, we called the attention of theatrical managers in search of 
unstaled talent to the dramatic and literary qualities of that admir- 
able series of historical plays dealing for the most part with the 
Renaissance. ‘I'he cordial reception accorded to them by the Press 
has evidently encouraged their author to essay a subject which 
appeals to all Englishmen deserving of the name. The tragedy of 
Sir Walter Raleigh is worthy of its predecessors; the theme is 
well handled, the dialogue graceful, invariably appropriate,, and not 
seldom pointed. It is evidently the outcome of unusual care and 
study. The second scene of the third act is altogether excellent ; 
take, for instance, the passage where Arundel comes to plead for 


Raleigh’s life with James I., at that moment engaged on writing a 
commentary on the Lord’s Prayer : 


“ AnunpEL. And your Majesty has finished ¢ 

“ James, Not a’thegither! We have proceeded without difficulty as 
far as ‘Forgive us our trespasses’; but the qualifying condition gangs 
ower hard against human nature. We ken of few exemplifications, 

“ ARUNDEL [reverently]. ‘As we forgive those who trespass against us,’ 
My royal master, I can offer you the noblest occasion in history, 

“ James, Ye can, man! Bread o’ life! [Seizing a pen.| We sall note 
it, in case our memory plays us fause. 

“ ArnunDEL, I do not appeal to your memory, my liege. I appeal to 
your heart. And in favour of one who has suffered greatly—a gallant 


gentleman.” 


The royal pedant is moved to mercy, but the door opens to admit 
Sir Lewis Stukely, who presents his cousin’s correspondence with 
the French Ambassador : 


“Sruxety, What I have done, has been solely in the interests of your 
Majesty—with no thought of recompense, 

“ James. We cannot accept your gifts. You sall have your recompense 
—your thirt; pieces of silver. And having gotten them, man, ye maun 


hang yourself, 

We should like, if space permitted, to quote the highly dramatic 

incident when Raleigh's fate hangs on the feeble flicker of a candle 
1 Sir Walter Raleigh. A Prose Drama for the Btage and Study. By Robert Bouth. 


London: John Long. 1904, 
Vou. 162.—No. 5. 2k 
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baffeted by the wind; but we think that the foregoing passages 
will suffice to show, in some small measure, that this play is as 
suitable for the stage as it is for the study, 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The Ainu are supposed by Captain F. Brinkley to be the last 
remnant of the Neolithic peoples who ranged in prehistoric times 
across the northern hemisphere from the British Isles to Manchuria 
and Japan. This handsome but decadent race was formerly 
regarded as the autochthonous inhabitants of Japan, but later 
researches go to prove that they were immigrants from the Kuriles 
who colonised a great part of the main island of Japan, extermin- 
ating a race of pit-dwellers. They were ultimately driveninto Yezo, 
where, as well as in the Kuriles and the S. of Saghalien, some numbers 
of them still exist. Zhe Ainu Group,! by Mr. F. Starr, is a graphic 
account of his journey in Yezo undertaken with the object of securing 
a representative group of this people for the Saint Louis Exhibition. 
This little book is well illustrated, and of especial interest to students 
of anthropology and folk-lore. 

The Mark of Cain,? by Mr. Andrew Lang, will be enjoyed by all 
who like a story abounding in thrilling incidents well strung 
together. It has two heroes and heroines, and one out-and-out 
villain, who had himself elaborately tattooed for felonious purposes. 
The story is well worth the sixpence for which it may be obtained. 

Volume II. of the Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson ® contains the 
essays grouped under Lnglish Traits, The Conduct of Life, and Nature. 
All are the expression of a cultured mind, and must, as such, possess 
perennial interest, even when the conditions of life have changed. 
For instance, were Emerson alive now, he would assuredly not 
endorse the following observation, doubtless true when it was penned : 
“In America there is a touch of shame when a man exhibits the 
evidences of large property, as if, after all, it needed apology.” 

In the preface to her edition of Cecilia,* now reissued in the York 
Library, Miss (?) Annie Raine Ellis, in comparing its author with 
Miss Austen, writes as follows: “ Frances Burney chose larger can- 

! The Ainu Group at the St. Lowis Exposition, By Frederick Starr. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1904. 

“ The Mark of Cain. By Andrew Lang. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

aon Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Vol. 11. London: George Bell & Sons, 
a Cecilia 3 or, Memoirs of an Heiress. By Fanny Burney. Two Vols. Edited. 


with a Preface and Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. London: George Bell & Sons, 
1904, 
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vases, some subjects more tragic, and some models more heroic in 
their proportions. She moved to tears three generations: one 
which was growing old while she was young, one whose life ran with 
her own, and one born while she was famous. She just missed 
knowing Richardson ; she was sought and honoured by Scott. We 
who live in less emotional times can still follow with interest the 
fortunes of the fair heroine, who herself typifies some of the best 
feminine qualities of the eighteenth century.” 

Biblioteca de Autores Mexicanos consists of upwards of fifty 
volumes; nevertheless few even among professed Spanish scholars 
are aware of the quality and extent of that literature. In Jeadings 
From Modern Mexican Authors,! Mr. Frederick Starr furnishes us with 
interesting biographical sketches of twenty-nine writers, nearly all 
of whom are now living, together with extracts from their works, 
and all this in a handy-sized volume of some 400 pages. His prin- 
cipal object is to make his readers acquainted with contemporary 
Mexican life and thought. Of these writers, Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta, the historian of the early missionaries to the Mexican 
Indians, is, to our thinking, the most interesting. Mr, Starr informs 
us in his preface that he is’ more intent on accurate renderings 
than on grace of style. ‘The work itself, though hardly literatare, 
should prove useful to students of exotic Spanish. 

Westminster Abbey,* painted by John Falleylove, R.I., described 
by Mrs, A. Murray Smith, might be called a Baedeker de luce. 
‘Our purpose,” says Mrs, Murray Smith, ‘is to picture a morning 
spent in the Abbey with a party of tourists, who have been collected 
in a somewhat haphazard manner before a start is made... . 
Although the majority are probably of British and American 
nationality, with a sprinkling, no doubt, of our Colonial brothers, in 
the minority will very likely be found more than one stranger from 
the West or from the East, perchance even a coloured man.” The 
Abbey has been described so often and so ably that this lady, who 
is a daughter of the late Dean Bradley, can hardly be expected to 
add much to our knowledge of its history or of its unique beauties. 
The twenty-one full-page illustrations are of high artistic merit ; 
some—we would especially mention the tomb of Henry III., as seen 
from St. Edward’s Chapel—are veritable triumphs of the three- 
colour process. Mr. Fulleylove has wisely refrained from depicting 
any of the huge unsightly monuments that survive to witness to the 
degradation in national taste from the days of the Dissolution down to 
the late Victorian Revival of the arts. 

New Stories for Children,’ by Mr. F. K. Gregory, differ essentially 

1 Readings from Modern Mexican Authors, By Frederick Starr. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trtibner & Oo. 1904, 
® Westminster Abbey. Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I,, and Described by Mrs. A. 


Murray Smith. London: Adam & Charles Black, 1904. 
. © New Stories for Children. By F. K. Gregory. London: Watts & Co. 
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from the nursery literature that delighted a less sophisticated 
generation. The disputable doctrine of Evolution is set forth in 
A Strange Spelling Lesson, and in A Midnight Gathering, the Bogy 
acknowledges himself to be an anachronistic fraud. The author seems 
at pains to explain away everything that savours of the supernatural ; 
virtue is inculcated, but without reference to the source of virtue, whose 
existence is studiously ignored. Zhe Ugly Princess and the Thirteenth 
Button is, to our thinking, the least unsatisfactory story in the book, 
which is well illustrated by Mr. Reginald Jones. 

In Terres de Lumiere} lovers of what is frequently termed zsthetic 
prose are presented by Yvonne Vernon with a series of impres- 
sionist sketches of travel in the Levant. Although art and 
archeology are its main features, room, nevertheless, is found for 
an occasional anecdote. The author, when at Patras, was witness 
of the following touching incident. Epaminondas—a Greek gentle- 
man of ancient family, who only begged when dire necessity caused 
the temporary suspension of his customary almsgiving—saw & 
young English lady entering a railway compartment. Carried 
away by her beauty, he rushed forward and presented her with a 
bouquet of iris. Mistaking him for a common beggar, she put a 
drachme into his hand, whereupon, in his indignation at her par- 
dopable blunder, he held up the note and tore it to pieces as the 
train was starting. 

Mr. Anthony Hope is master of more styles than one. Who, 
for instance, with only internal evidence to guide him, would 
assign the Dolly Dialogues and The Prisoner of Zenda to the 
same authorship? Zhe Indiscretions of the Duchess,? how- 
ever, has features common to both; the Duke of Saint-Maclou 
is a Rupert of Hentzau, cynical and débonnaire, but older grown, 
with latent abilities for statecraft, but absolutely devoid of the 
ambition which would galvanise them into activity. We welcome 
this sixpenny edition of a story that has made its mark. 

The Letters of Charles Lamb,® in the new issue of the Eversley 
series, contains all the letters published in the édition de luae of 
1900, together with about twenty more addressed to John Rickman, 
of the House of Commons, and now printed for the first time. 
The late Canon Ainger exercised admirable restraint in excluding 
from the collection certain fragments and insignificant things, such 
as short invitations to supper, &c. 

There is nothing in England, so far as we are aware, that in any 
way corresponds to Folksbote,* which is at once an almanack, reposi- 


1 Terres de Lwmiére. Par Yvonne Vernon. Paris: Librairie Ollendorf. 1904. 

rae Indiscretions of the Duchess. By Anthony;Hope. Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith. 

5 The Letters of Charles Lamb. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Alfred 
Ainger. Two Vols, London: Macmillan & Co. 1904. 

* Folksbote : ein gemeinniitziger Volke-Kalender auf das Jahr 1905. Oldenburg und 
Leipzig : Schulzesche Hof-Buchhandlung und Hof-Buchdruckerei Rudolf Schwars, 
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tory of generally useful information for country folk, short stories, 
biographical sketches, comic cuts, and miscellaneous matter which 
would baffle any attempt at classification. Its popularity in Olden- 
burg may be gauged from the fact that this is the sixty-eighth 
year of its appearance. 

Repiblica de Chile. Anales de la. Universidad! for March—April, 
1904, contains a detailed account of the sessions of the University 
of Chile; a lengthy article on “Chile of To-day,” by Don Luis 
Orrego Luco; which is followed by an anti-clerical paper, in four 
chapters, on the more or less futile attempts on the part of Catholic 
missionaries, from the end of the sixteenth century, to civilise the 
Araucanian Indians. Don Miguel Luis Amundtegui Reyes con- 
tributes an article on “Certain Words in Frequent Use,” which is 
not only interesting to students of Spanish, but goes far to prove 
that the claims of literature are not wholly overlooked in this 
University, which is conducted on modern and, to a large extent, 
utilitarian lines. 

Die Stille Stadt,2 by Herr Richard Huldschiner, is a weirdly 
powerful romance, centred in an unnamed German town, of which 
the prevailing element is tragedy. In this mountain-girt spot, to 
the superficial observer, the stream of life would seem to flow 
sluggishly on, like the blood in the veins of an aged and dying 
man, But to him whose glance can pierce beneath this placid 
surface is visible that latent bigotry which is ready to take fire on 
the slightest provocation—Catholic against Protestant, but both 
united in contempt of the Jew. The author’s sympathies are with 
the despised race, and he displays remarkable skill in depicting 
various types of it. Elias Merian, a young but world-wearied Jew, 
comes hither in quest of peace, but finds love in Eva, the chdtelaine 
of Engelsberg, the white castle with a sinister history, where she 
dwelt with her reputed uncle, Herr von Thaur. But the weight of 
the dead hand—the vow of perpetual widowhood pronounced by 
this emotional woman in a moment of exaltation—constrained her 
to reject for a while her lover's suit. When at length she overcame 
her scruples, Herr von Thaur forbade the match, and the tale’ 
comes to a tragic conclusion. It is a story of thrilling interest 
finely told. 


1 Repibliea de Chile. Anales de la Universidad. Tomos cxiv.-cxv. Afio 62, 
Santiago de Chile: Imprenta Cervantes. 1904. 
wee” Stille Stadt, Von Richard Huldschiner. Berlin: Egon Gleischel & Co. 
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POETRY. 


Mr. Aleister Crowley’s volumes succeed one another with a rapidity 
that almost takes one’s breath away. Zhe Star and the Garter, 
hitherto only accessible in a privately printed edition, is now 
offered to the public at the low price of one shilling. The 
Society for the Propagation of Religious Truth has assuredly no 
connection with the S.P.C.K. or kindred bodies ; but, whatever its 
aims may be, it may be congratulated on the format of its publications. 
But more than wide margins and bold type are needed to make The Star 
and the Garter understanded of the people, which, like much of the 
author’s verse, is symbolical and introspective. In form it bears 
outward semblance to Tennyson’s Maud, but in spirit it is akin to 
the Poems and Ballads of Mr. Swinburne. Baudelaire and W. E. 
Henley are discernible literary influences in this feverish riot of soul 
at odds with flesh in an atmosphere charged with erotic emotion. The 
physiological explanation of love, in Canto XII., beginning with 

“To and fro 
The motor axis of the brain 


Hits on the cerebellum hard, 
Makes the medulla itch ;” 


and so on to thirteen lines, may be technically correct, but it 
certainly fails to constitute quintessential poetry. Occasionally 
Mr. Crowley startles us by prosaic metaphor, as 
“ Then let not memory shrink abashed, 
Once started on this giddy whirl! 


Hath not a lightning image flashed 
Of my divine boot-button girl ¢” 


Farther on he vouchsafes a quaint explanation of this epithet : 


“Her face is round and hard and small 
And pretty—hence the name I gave her 
Of the boot-button girl.” 


We like him best in lyrical passages such us: 


“ And who is then the moon? Bend close, 
And clothe me in a silken kiss, 
And I will whisper to my rose 
The secret name of Artemis.” 


It would, doubtless, be unjust to tax Robert Browning with having 
been intentionally cryptic in his utterances, but no one assuredly 
would venture to gainsay the poet’s vindication of his poetry, that he 
did “not write for the smoking-room.” To the end of time 


1 The Sta and the Garter. By Aleister Crowley. Boleskine House, Foyers, Inver 
ness : Socizty jor the Propagation of Religious Truth. 
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Browning’s more serious studies, apart from his glorious but far too 
occasional bursts of lyric rapture, must, despite the efforts of his 
commentators, remain “‘ caviare to the general.” In Browning's “ A 
Death in the Desert ”1—now in its second edition—Dr. G. U. Pope has 
presented students with a learned, fascinating, and suggestive com- 
mentary on a work which, in a very real sense, “ unlocks” the great 
master’s soul. Itis a vindication of Browning’s belief in the doctrine 
of the Incarnation : 


“T say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise.” 


One common objection to Browning’s blank verse is that it is harsh 
and rugged, lacking the stately swing of the Miltonian epic or the 
modulated sweetness of Tennyson’s Idyils. Dr. Pope claims, how- 
ever, for it that it is natural, familiar, almost conversational verse 
that rises and falls with the subject, and is most like that of 
Shakespeare. Nevertheless he admits that some of it requires 
humouring—e.g., when the nretrical ictus falls on a particle or any 
insignificant syllable. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker poet of New England, was 
throughout his long life a strenuous advocate of justice, humanity, 
and reform. He found in verse an admirable vehicle for his 
preachments. 4 Whittier Treasury,” compiled by the Countess 
of Portsmouth, is a pretty little volume containing most of the 
poet’s most representative work. 

Gems from the Vietorian Anthology’ is a selection from a larger work 
compiled by the Right Hon, Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, and pub- 
lished in 1902. This charming little book, printed on thin paper, 
represents the individual tastes of its editor. No one, we should 
think, will be disposed to cavil at his choice, though it is open 
to question whether fifty-four pages in a volume consisting of less 
than four hundred are not excessive space for selections from 
Matthew Arnold. Most of the great names are to be found here, 
with the striking exception of Wordsworth. We have Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s noble elegy on Adelaide Anne Procter, but no specimens of 
her poetry. Neither is W. E. Henley represented. We are glad 
that Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has included Miss Emily M. P. 


1 Browning's ‘4 Death in the Desert.” With Introduction and Notes by tho Rev, 
G. U. Pope, M.A., D.D., Balliol College, Oxford. London : Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 1904. 

2 A Whittier Treasury. Selected by the Countess of Portsmouth from the Works 
of John Greenleaf Whittier. Manchester: Albert Broadbent. 1904. 

3 Gems from the Victorian Anthology. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart 
E. Grant Duff. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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Hickey’s Harebells—surely the most delicious child’s song ever penned 
by other than Mr. Swinburne : 
“‘ Bluebells, on blue hills, where the sky is blue, 
Here’s a little blue-gowned maid come to look at you; 
Here’s a little child would fain, at the vesper time, 
Catch the music of your hearts, hear the harebells chime, 


‘ Little hares, little hares,’ softly prayeth she, 
‘Come, come across the hills, and ring the bells for me.’” 


In his scholarly edition of The Poetical Works of Wordsworth,! 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson has been at pains to provide the public 
with a thoroughly sound, complete, and legible text. In view 
of the vague and unsettled character of much of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, the editor has compiled a Life-Table, which should prove of 
great assistance to Wordsworthians old and young. The notes, 
which are not intended to convey such information as is nowadays 
easily within the reach of every student, are terse and to the point; 
for instance, the several forms successively assumed by the penul- 
timate stanza of “ Laodamia” are given; so, too, that stanza of 
‘* Peter Bell,” immortalised by Shelley, but omitted by Wordsworth 
after 1819: 

“Ts it a party in a parlour ? 
Cramm’d just as they on earth were cramm’d— 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 
But, as you by their faces see, 
All silent and all damn’d!” 


This curious image was suggested to Wordsworth by Mrs. Basil 
Montagu, who related to him the following anecdote. A person, 
walking ir a friend’s garden, looking in at a window, saw a company 
of ladies at a table near the window with countenances fixed. In 
an instant he was aware of their condition and broke the window. 
He thus saved them from incipient suffocation, 

1 The Poetical Works of Wordsworth. Oxford Edition. With Introduction and 


Notes by Thomas Hutchinson, M.A. London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, New York, and 
Toronto: Henry Frowde. 1904. 
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